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The Week. — 


A ract that we venture to say no journalist ever expected to record 
is that the Ring of this city and coun‘y has been thoroughly beaten in 
brutal impudence by the Ring which controls Kings County and Brook- 
lyn. Nothing could much exceed the barefaced character of the frauds 
committed there in the late election. To begin with, the Ring members 
of the Board of Supervisors, in appointing election officers, coolly filled 
the lists with a set of their own creatures, and would not so much as 
let the Republican Supervisors know their names. Indignant remon- 
strances in the Board’s room, and indignation meetings outside, and 
even the protests of Democratic journals, had no effect whatever; the 
Ring had decided on keeping in their own hands at all costs the 
chance of plundering the city. When election morning came, the 
frauds began. For example, in a polling-booth in a given district of a 
given ward, there were present as election officers four canvassers—all 
Democrats, though, by rights, two should have been Republicans; 
two inspectors, neither of whom was a Republican; and two clerks, 
of whom the Republicans were allowed to have one. A continually 
replenished pitcher of lager, and two whiskey bottles never allowed to 
be long empty, were a prominent part of the furniture. At first, voting 
went on quietly enough—the liquor not having begun to have its effect 
perhaps ; but by-and-by, the canvassers being in collusion with the men 
who were “ selling tickets,” the voters would come up to the ballot-boxes 
with only three or five tickets in their packages, nine being the full num- 
ber, and a canvasser would say, “ You are short of tickets;” the voter, 
unwilling to go back to the end of the queue, would gladly allow the can- 
vasser to make up the deficiency, which he would do from a little pile 
behind the box. It is needless to say that the vote for the Ring can- 
didates was rather more increased in this way than that for the Consti- 
tution or for the Judiciary clause. Then when the votes were all in 
and the polls closed, came the making out of false returns, the exclu- 
sion of citizens from the polling-place, and the out-and-out destruction 
of some returns. And after this, and when the canvassers were helped 
home, came still further falsifying in higher quarters, and all of so un- 
blushing a kind that the Democratic District Attorney does a thing 
unexampled in the late history of Democratic officials in this vicinity, 
and comes out in a card declaring his intention to prosecute, and call- 
ing for witnesses to frauds, and follows up this with another, assuring 
on a world that in the first card he really meant what he 
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We read the other day, in an “uncompromising Radical” paper of 
Philadelphia, in the course of some abuse of Mr. Moore, the collector 
of that port, for not having made the custom-house take a more active 
part in the State election, that it was true that “Mr. Moore was an 
honest and able man, but what had honesty and ability to do with the 
management of the custom-house?” This sounds like a joke, but was 
a perfectly serious expression of the feeling of one tribe of politicians, 
It of course suggests irresistibly the enquiry whether this tribe considers 
honesty or ability of any use anywhere; and it suggests the answer, 
too. But it would seem as if even in the custom-house, and the New 
York custom-house to boot, they had their uses. The “ drawback 
frauds,” of which we spoke some months ago, and by which the Govern. 
ment has lost about a million, are at last undergoing exposure, the 
leading depredators being now under examination. Their plan of 
operations was simple, yet, by reason of the number of persons needed 
to work it, complex. Petroleum, tobacco, and various other articles of 
domestic production pay a heavy internal revenue tax; but if after- 
wards exported, the owner has only to carry to the Treasury proof of 
the payment of the tax, and of the fact of exportation, to get the tax 
repaid to him, or what is called “a drawback.” Soa whole band of per- 
sons, some in the custom-house, some outside, entered into a conspir- 
acy, by means of which forged internal revenue certificates, false mani- 
fests, and such other documents, were duly stamped, and certitied by 
Government officers, and, being forwarded to the Treasury Department 
at Washington and there approved, the drawback was duly paid. 
Owing to the number of persons through whose hands all these papers 
had to pass, and to the fact that the names of the firms claiming draw- 
backs had to be constantly changed, in order not to excite suspicion, 
the number of conspirators was very large, one or two occupying high 
positions in the custom-house. There is no knowing how long the 
thing might have lasted if one of the rogues had not got out of temper 
and peached. The evidence reveals an amount of depravity among 
men passing for respectable which is really wonderful. Perjury of 
course played a large part in the performance, and it does not appear 
that any of the confederates had any more hesitation in proposing co- 
operation to a new man than in asking him to engage in a business 
speculation, 


General Butterfield has resigned, and Mr. Folger, a late State 
Senator, who was re-elected this year, and ran far ahead of his 
ticket, and of whom everybody speaks well, has been appointed 
to take his place. We are glad not to see any semi-official 
eulogies on him appearing as if by concert in the morning papers. 
This almost invariably means either that there is something in the 
past to be covered up, or that the future is doubtful, and indicates 
that the worthy object has himself been round through the editorial 
offices, mentioning some of his principal claims to popular admiration. 
We suppose there will be no trial of General Butterfield, but if he is 
going back to his post in the army, we think the time has come for 
that court-martial which he demanded. 





It has not been usual of late years that the death of noted Ameri- 
eans, who got their celebrity in the days before the Rebellion, has had 
any interest at all for any but Americans, nor even for any Americans 
outside of the little circle who surrounded the deceasedgs his personal 
friends. Amos Kendall is just dead, and it is true to say that no 
one much cares. But once he was a sort of Veiled Prophet; half 
believed to be all but superhuman; fully believed to be the life and 
soul of Jackson's administration in all its departments; a “ power be- 
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hind the throne ;” a creature of mystery in all his incomings and out- 
goings; a man whom senators who had lived for years in Washington 
had never laid eyes on except in dreams; a being capable of enormous 
labors ; almost omniscient, and for all practical purposes omnipotent. 
Even so hard-headed a person as Miss Harriet Martineau—who, how- 
ever, had set her teeth before she left England and made up her mind 
to reverence “the statesmen of the Republic’—speaks of him with a sort 
of awe. As he now appears to us, he was a shrewd, laborious, 
and rather ill-tempered Yankee, who made a poor: enough Post- 
master-General, who has not left a word behind him that any man 
now remembers, and who devoted the closing years of a life which 
now has been long obscure to accumulating money—he having had 
the native shrewdness to believe in Professor Morse’s great invention 
and to go shares with him. 





Mr. Robert J. Walker is another of the once illustrious states- 
men and “ most remarkable men in our country, sir,” whose name, like 
Amos Kendall’s, used to be in all the papers. Like Kendall, he was a 
Northern man—born in Pennsylvania—who at an early period of his 
life went into the South, and there was led into captivity by the slave- 
holding rulers of his adopted home; a captivity from which, however, 
he emerged at the time of the Kansas troubles. Buchanan had made 
him one of the many governors of that Territory, and his experience 
had half-converted him from Democracy, and more than half-disgusted 
him with the “old public functionary,” who had been an old friend of 
his, but whom he left to join Douglas. Mr. Walker went to Mississippi 
in 1826, when he was twenty-five years old, and in nine years afterwards, 
such was his success at the bar and in politics, he was sent to the 
United States Senate, and made an able senator. He married well, so 
far as concerned his political purposes, being allied with the Pennsyl- 
vania Baches and Franklins, and had general good luck as well as good 
ability. He was a friend and adviser of Jackson’s, of Van Buren’s, and 
of Tyler's after Tyler had apostatized from the Whig faith. Under 
Polk, he was Secretary of the Treasury, and was reputed a good one. 
During the war, after Buchanan and the Border Ruffians had converted 
him, he became a Republican, with leanings to the War Democrats; 
and since the war, if we remember, he las been nebulously before the 
people as a writer on the finances, and as a politician struggling with 
decay, who was inclined to get back by way of Andrew-Johnsonism 
to Democracy; but we confess that we have not watched him very 
closely. He was dead already. He belonged to a school of politicians 
as nearly defunct as possible, except perhaps in some few of the Southern 
States, where they may reappear if the Conservatives again get hold of 
the reins, and in such States as Kentucky, where “dead race-horses,” as 
Mr. James Brooks calls them, are as common in politics as live ones on 
the Kentucky turf. It will, however, not be long before they will all 
pass away and be forgotten. 


Rear-Admiral Stewart, just dead at the great age of ninety-one, 
was a man of a different stamp from these, and so was Major-General 
Wool, who died three days afterwards at the age of eighty-six. The 
old Admiral was one of the sea-fighters, and the old General one of the 
land-fighters, of that early time of our history which the boys of twenty 
years ago used to con in all the reading-books and geographies and 
histories. “The defeat of Sir George Provost at Plattsburgh,” the 
“capture of the Cyane,” the “Battle of Buena Vista,” are now, we 
suppose, replaced by equally graphic wood-cuts and letterpress in 
praise of monitors and heavy guns; and Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, 
und Farragut, instead of Decatur, Greene, Wayne, Perry, Scott, and 
Taylor, are to instil patriotism into young America. But the old fights 
and captains served the purpose well, as Lee and Davis know. Both 
Stewart and Wool were good officers and gallant men, the latter having 
selected the ground on which the battle of Buena Vista was fought, 
and being famous as a good quartermaster and commissary for his 
troops, an excellent inspector-general, and recognized as the man to 
whose alertness and good judgment is due our retention of Fortress 
Monroe; while the former was an accomplished seaman, and never met 
Frenchman, Englishman, or Barbary pirate whom he did not out- 
mancuvre or else out-fight. He was a Pennsylvanian, and Wool a 
New Yorker. “Old Ironsides,” as Stewart was proudly called by his 
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countrymen in the days when he was giving them more than one 
“ glorious victory,” was best known of late years as having given to 
the world his reminiscences of a conversation which he had with (Cal- 


| houn about forty years ago, and in which Calhoun avowed the purpose 


of the South to break up the Union. Neither Wool nor Stewart could 
be said to have ever been in politics, though once Stewart’s Demo- 
cratic friends wished to make him President. But other men more 
“available” in the South carried off the prize of the nomination. What 
with the death of Kendall, Walker, Stewart, Wool, and Pierce in this 
country, Peabody and Derby in England, and Sainte-Beuve in France, 
the autumn has been hard on the distinguished veterans. The prema- 
ture winter—premature on both sides of the water—perhaps has had 
something to do with taking them away. 





The attempt of some thirty women to study medicine at the Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia, last week, led to a most disgraceful scene 
at a clinical lecture—the momentary exposure of a patient causing the 
male students to fall to hissing, hooting, and howling, and they 
crowned their blackguardism by continuing their insults in the street 
after the ladies had left the building. Apart from the ruffianism of 
this performance, its most striking feature is its ludicrousness, for tliere 
is something very ludicrous in medical students setting up as the guar- 
dians of female delicacy in hospitals or operating rooms. If the 
women themselves can stand this surt of ‘thing, why should the sweet, 
shrinking males complain? Of course, such an ordeal is an awful one 
for the women, considering that they are simply qualifying for the one 
profession for the pursuit of which in one branch or other few now 
deny their fitness. But they are gaining admission to all the great 
medical schools of the world. They have just been admitted to the 
school of the Edinburgh University by the vote of a large majority of 
the General Council—Professor Masson showing that in the examination 
which had already taken place they had done better than the men. 
They are also studying in the school of the University of Zirich (Switz 
erland), their numbers there having increased within four years from 
one to sixteen, and, it is said, without any inconvenience, and to tlie 
marked improvement of the discipline. So that female students in 
Philadelphia, as well as elsewhere, may be of good heart. We confess 
we think it would be better for both them and the men if they could 
study separately, to some extent at least, and we hope machinery for 
this purpose will yet be provided everywhere. In the meantime, there 
is nothing for it but patience, and we are glad to see that public indig- 
nation has cowed the Philadelphia purists into decency. 





This occurrence brings forcibly to one’s sympathizing consideration 
the case of the patients who are used in these clinical lectures, for whom 
it seems to us the world has too little consideration ; doctors do not 
seem to have a particle. It must be bad enough, when almost worn 
out by a tedious and mysterious and “interesting” disease or injury, 
to have your bed suddenly surrounded by a large body of wild-looking 
young men, smelling strongly of tobacco, and to be carried into a theatre 
and laid out before them, simply as a “case,” for which the best of 
them would feel ashamed of showing any tenderness, and then stripped, 
squeezed, turned over, and otherwise mauled for their edification. Take, 
for instance, the poor wretch over whom the late row took place. He 
is suffering from an apparently incurable fracture of the thigh. One 
may guess to what a point of exhaustion he must be reduced. He is 
taken into the theatre, and forthwith laid out before a great crowd of 
both sexes—the males, as the sequel proved, being perfect barbarians. 
He is lying there, bearing, as best he may, being lectured upon, and 
having his leg measured—getting, in fact, a kind of foretaste of a post- 
mortem examination under eyes hungry for a sight of his inside—when 
suddenly the majority of the audience begin yelling, and hallooing, 
and calling names, and the minority show signs of the utmost mortifi- 
cation and confusion, and the assembly breaks up in wild disorder. 
Imagine the effect on nerves broken. by suffering! Are there no 
Berghs to look after the victims of the “clinics?” The World sent a 
reporter down since the disturbance to see how the women were getting 
on, and found them attending the lectures without further molestation 
from the men, but somewhat overpowered by the horrors of an oper- 
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The correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette tells a tale about Gen- 
eral Butler and Mr. Jonas French, who was an officer of Butler's in 
New Orleans, and now is a Boston distiller. The Ways and Means 
Committee discovered some months ago, or thought they did, that a 
good deal of the rum made in Massachusetts, and put in bond for ex- 
portation, was exported, sure enough, and the “drawback” paid 
to the manufacturer ; but that it was_simply taken round to some point 
in the provinces and then run in over the line again, So a bill was in- 
troduced and passed—a good specimen of our hand-to-mouth tariff 
legislation—which forbade peremptorily all exportation of spirits 
in bond. “Then came a bill,” says the correspondent, “in which 
Butler took a very deep interest’—a bill, namely, “for the relief 
of certain exporters of rum.” It was designed to grant a little 
time—sixty days—to those manufacturers who, before the first bill 
was passed, had contracted to deliver quantities of rum. This 
was fair enough. But at once Butler goes, as an attorney, before Com- 
missioner Rollins, and, in behalf of his client, French, claims that un- 
der the bill French could not only export what at the moment he had 


in bond, but that he could go on for the whole sixty days manufactur- 


ing and exporting. Commissioner Rollins said no to Butler's persua- 
sions, and said no also to his threats; so the member from Massachu- 
setts goes into the House, and one day, “rising hurriedly,” says the 
correspondent, he asked leave to offer a biil to correct a “clerical 
error” in the bill of relief above-mentioned. The clerical error to be 
corrected was the substitution of and for or, and the effect of the cor- 
rection was to make the bill ordain that for sixty days there might be 
exportation of rum manufactured or contracted for, and Mr. Jonas 
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French went on his way rejoicing. Apropos to this, it is worth men- | 


tion that the great fight between Generals Butler and Schenck, which 
has been long pending, is positively announced, by competent persons, 
as likely to come off this winter. The occasional remarks which Gen- 
eral Butier has let drop as tothe pain caused him by General Schenck’s 
course in going to California this summer at the public expense—the 
fact being that General Schenck, as his friends declare, has been all 
the time in Europe at a cost of much money to himself—are taken as 
an indication that quarter will be neither asked nor given. 





Edward Ketchum, who was convicted of forgery nearly four years 
ago, and for whose release more than one effort has been made by 


means of petitions signed by many leading citizens of New York, has- 


at last been discharged on the expiration of his sentence, and has been 
restored to his civil and political rights by a pardon. His behavior in 
prison was exemplary, and those who knew him well believe he was 
when he committed the crime the victim of an hallucination—of which 
we shall only say, that it is a proposition which may be affirmed of all 
persons who commit crimes, and we therefore object to its too fre- 
quent and public use on his behalf. He has now a chance to win back, 
if not his old position in society, certainly a very respectable one, as he 
is still young, and every one will wish him God-speed. But we think, 
in view of several recent events, it will not be out of place to request 
his friends not to make him an object of any public testimonial or de- 
monstration, or any expression of esteem or admiration which they 
do not accord to young men who have never done anything wrong. 
The practice of selecting notorious offenders against society for “ ova- 
tions,” simply because they did not run away from the police, or did 
not do quite as much mischief as they might have done, is getting to 
be a little too common. As an indication of the kind of thing we 
mean, we may mention a compliment paid by the Evening Post to 
Ketchum’s family, inasmuch as, although wealthy, “it was creditable 
to them that no attempt was made by them to obtain his release ex- 
cept by honorable means ;” that is, that they did not bribe Governor 
Fenton to pardon him. If this be “creditable” to the family, it is 
also creditable to Ketchum himself that he did not break jail or murder 
@ warden, and so on. 





The New York Times has a special dispatch from its correspondent 
in St. Petersburg announcing another “triple alliance,” this time between 
Russia, Austria, and France—it is to be presumed against Prussia—and 
involving the maintenance of a certain armed force. Although not 
introduced with the comic solemnity with which the Zribune pro- 
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between England, France, and 
Spain against the United States, there are nearly as many reasons for 
disbelieving the one story as the other. All stories of this kind are to 
be judged by reference to the general political situation. Nobody 
possessing even an imperfect knowledge of English politics would 
have given credence to a report of an alliance between England and 
Spain against the United States; so, also, few who have paid even 
slight attention to Austrian and Prussian politics during the past year 
will credit a report of an alliance for any practical purpose between 
Russia and Austria as against Prussia. 


claimed its celebrated “ triple alliance 


In the first place, there is at this moment nothing of the kind 
better established than that there has been during the past three 
months a marked renewal of cordiality between the Austrian and 
Prussian Governments, of which the visit of the Crown Prince 
to Vienna has been one of the signs. Moreover, the internal 
difficulties of Austria are such as to make all thought of for- 
eign complication seem positively wild. It is certain now that 
the constitution of the Reichsrath will have to be altered, owing 
to the growing and dangerous discontent of the Slavonic prov- 
inces, of which the insurrection in Dalmatia is one of the symp- 
The Reichsrath was formed in 1860, on the supposition that 
Her successful refusal has 


toms. 
Hungary would surrender her autonomy. 
deranged the whole plan, and roused so much agitation in Bohemia 
and Galicia and Croatia, that some arrangements will have to be made 
for putting them on an equality with her, without breaking the em 
pire up into a mere federation, The members of the Reichsrath are at 
present chosen by the provincial diets—that of Hungary, of course, ~ 
excepted—and it is now proposed to bring the provinces closer to the 
central government by direct popular election; but the very mention 
of it has raised a storm of opposition from the Slaves. What til! be 
done, nobody knows. Lastly, there is no greater obstacle to Russian 
progress in Eastern Europe, and especially to the Panslavic movement, 
than a liberal and strong Austria, while, unless the world has for a 
great many years been laboring under a monstrous delusion, a united 
Germany would suit Russia perfectly well if she could have European 
Turkey. ‘ 





In Prussia the signs are equally pacitic. Bismarck is rusticating on his 
estates; there is a deficit in the revenue—a new thing for Prussia— 
and the King’s last speech is as peaceable as possible; the King of 
Saxony, in another speech, accepts the situation; and the talk of a 
movement on the part of Baden for admission to the North German 
Confederation has blown over. The Emperor of Austria, too, has gone 
to Egypt to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal, and France 
is struggling in the throes of internal reform, conducted with halting 
steps by an invalid ruler. In short, it is a good many years since there 
was less likelihood of European trouble ; and if Russia has proposed an 
alliance to anybody with hostile intent or thoughts, she must be act- 
ing under the influence of a mania—which is not likely, European 
sovereigns do not play at war now as they did half a century ago. 


The opening of the Suez Canal promises to be one of the greatest 
ceremonials of the century; but already the “ economists and calcula- 
tors” are doing their best to mar the occasion, by asking if it will pay. 
It has cost, it seems, about eighty million dollars, and has taken ten 
years to dig, but it is now doubtful whether it will be of much service 
to commerce. Travellers will prefer the railway which runs between 
the same points; sailing vessels can only go one way on the Red Sea 
during half the year, and steam vessels will only carry the lighter and 
more costly goods—though it must be said these constitute a very 
large proportion of European traffic with the East; and then the much- 
talked-of railroad from Europe to Hindostan, along the valley of the 
Euphrates, and through Persia, will doubtless one day be made. Never. 
theless, Lesseps is among the lucky as well as deserving men of the 
age. The ascendancy he has achieved for French influence in Egypt 
would, thirty years ago, have made war imminent between France 
and England, and some European papers maintain that the Sultan’s 
snappishness towards the Khedive is the result of English instigation, 
and will end yet in something serious. 
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THE TARIFF IN FRANCE. 

Tuer is an article in the last numberof the (Oct. 15) Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which may be cordially commended to the perusal both 
of American protectionists and free-traders. The latter may learn 
something from it as to the best manner of dealing with a public 
strongly inclined to protection, and long accustomed to it, and but 
slenderly acquainted with the principles of political economy, and the 
former can hardly help profiting by the reflections of a French pro- 
tectionist on the origin, history, and doom of tariffs in one of the 
most tariff-ridden countries in the world, the one, indeed, we may 
say, which invented tariffs, and might almost be said to have once had a 
distinct tariff for every square league of its soil. 

The cause of free-trade in France has, as everybody knows who is 
at all familiar with the literature of political economy, some of the 
ablest Frenchmen amongst its champions. It has an active and well- 
managed Economical Society constantly working for it, and a perio- 
dical of great repute—the Journal des Economistes—for its organ. It 
has, moreover, the government on its side—and the government in 
France is no small force—and the itinerant Ircturers on political eco- 
nomy which the government has of late been sending through the 
provinces to enlighten the working classes, as well as the professors of 
political economy in the universities, all preach its doctrines. More- 
over, France can boast of having produced some of the earliest diseo- 
veries of the free-trade theory, and it was never preached with more force 
and eloquence than by the great Turgot, before Adam Smith had even 
been heard of out of Edinburgh. In more recent days, too, it has had 
an apostle of extraordinary ability and eloquence in the person of Bas- 
tiat. Nevertheless, the free-trade cause in France is in a weakly con- 
dition, and there is every likelihood that one of the first results of the 
resumption by the legislature of the centrol of the tariff, which rightly 
belongs to it, will be the reversal of the free-trade policy entered upon 
by the commercial treaty concluded by the Emperor with England ten 
years ago. 

Now, the causes of this state of things are not far to seek. In the 
first place, Bastiat, in spite of the remarkable power and clearness of 
his expositions of free-trade doctrines, not only greatly diminished their 
influence on the public, but helped to close the ears of the public 
to free-trade preaching by his violence, and by his love of treating 
protection as robbery, and talking of protectionists as highwaymen. 
Even if this sort of talk had not been absurd it would have been 
highly impolitic. It irritated thousands to the last degree, and har- 
dened the hearts of a great many more. It was also highly impolitic 
to push home on Frenchmen the argument about the propriety of each 
nation confining itself to the production of things in which it pos- 
sesses incontestable natural and other advantages over other countries, 
because this in their case would apparently have involved their giving 
up everything but the manufacture of jewelry, drawing-room knick- 
knacks, and a few other articles, chiefly of the nature of luxuries. 

But the worst mistake of all was committed in 1859. The with- 
drawal from the legislature of the control of the tariff was unques- 
tionably one of the most outrageous features of the Imperial régime, 
as it placed the most important branch of taxation, and the very ex- 
istence of immense industries employing a vast body of capital, in the 
irresponsible hands of the executive. But in that year a commercial 
treaty with England ‘was concluded in a most provoking way. M. 
Chevalier, as he himself told the story last spring, in an appendix to 
Mr. Bonamy Price’s book on the currency, negotiated it with Mr. 
Cobden with the greatest secrecy, concealing their meetings and 
their visits to the Tuileries carefully from the public, and crowing 
with triumph that the treaty should have been ratified without either 
the persons whose fortunes it affected or the nation at large getting 
wind of it. The free-trade cause was thus associated at one stroke both 
with the abuses of arbitrary power and with the concession of un- 
doubted advantages to a foreign commercial and political rival. 

Turning to the prospects of protection in France, the views of M. 
Alby, the writer of the article in question, will be found unusually 
interesting, from the fact that he has up to a certain point complete 
faith in protection, and is anything but an admirer of free-traders. He 
believes that the protection of native industry is not only a legitimate 
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exercise of the powers of government, but often a very wise one: that 
the manufacturing industry of all countries owes its existence to pro- 
tection; and that it is ridiculous to ask each country to confine its 
labors to branches of production in which it has from the outset a 
clear natural advantage over foreigners. Of this theory we shall only 
say that, inasmuch as every modern country has, as a matter of fact, re- 
sorted to protection in one form or another, it is impossible to disprove 
it by arguments drawn from experience ; but it leaves unanswered g 
very puzzling question, with which, so far as we know, no protec. 
tionist writer has ever attempted to deal: Is it true that, if the 
plan of giving a monopoly of certain markets to the producers of 
certain commodities had never been resorted to, no advance jn 
civilization would have been made since the fall of the Roman Eyp- 
pire? Would nobody have invented or discovered, or spun or woven ? 
Would, in short, the faculty in man which has carried the race forward 
from the savage state, and produced Greek and Roman civilization, 
have lain perfectly dormant in modern times? 

M. Alby holds that protection, as generally practised, is a form of 
mutual insurance against the foreigner, by which all the producers of 
a country, between whom and the consumers he holds there is no real 
distinction, agree to buy of each other only, and for a time this pro- 
duces a decided effect. But in process of time, he admits, it inevitably 
proves illusory, as all prices get up to the same level, and each inte- 
rest finds itself no better off than it was before. To make protection 
really effective, it can only be applied to a small number of commodi- 
ties. There is no more use in protecting a dealer, if all those of whom 
he buys are protected too, than in trying to fill with water a bucket 
with a hole in the bottom. Had protection been ever scientifically 
applied, the leading and plainly most valuable interests of a country, 
and only two or three of these, would have been selected for favor, and 
the others left to shift for themselves. Had, too, a scientific attempt 
ever been made to adjust protection, so that as against the foreigner 
all industries would share it equally, we should know something about 
its real value as an instrument of human progress. As it is, we know 
little or nothing. The reasoning of the protectionists, on such facts 
as we have, would need a change in the constitution of the human mind 
to make it conclusive. It amounts to nothing more than an assertion 
that certain facts in certain countries were coexistent with or followed 
certain other facts, which is an argument which was reduced to ab- 
surdity some years ago, in England, by a Dr. Clarke, who main- 
tained that, inasmuch as British industry had grown as the national 
debt grew, it was the debt which was the cause of England’s indus- 
trial greatness, 

In France, however, the tariff has grown up, not on a preconceived 
plan, but piecemeal, under the worrying and intriguing of each inter- 
est which wanted to be protected. M. Alby describes the process as 
foliows, and most Americans will find something in the picture that 
seems very familiar : 

“One day, one commodity has been protected ; another day, another, 
sometimes by out-and-out prohibition, at others by duties so high as 
to be really prohibitory, and at others so low as to be ineffective, 
and this without any system or concert, and without any certainty as 
to the result. It was not a serious study of the economical conditions 
of the market which regulated the question, but complaints, more or 
less justifiable, more or less noisy, from the different industries, the in- 
fluence of leading manufacturers, the good-will of the ministry of the 
day, the pressure of the Chambers, the fluctuations of politics. No 
account was made of distributive justice or equality, Take the case 
of the linen manufacture; it received a protection of twenty per cent. 
in its very infancy, while the woollen manufacture, which was power- 
ful and well established centuries back, was covered by total prohibi- 
tion.” 

M. Alby well remarks, there is nothing more diffieult than to pro- 
tect national industry effectively, and there is nothing which so many 
brute efforts are made to do. Under the present system, many persons 
think they are protected highly who are not protected at all; and 
others, who fancy that protection is indispensable to them, could do 
perfectly well without it, so little is there really known of the condi- 
tions of the problem. For instance, he says, he asked two different 
cloth manufacturers—whom he knew to be absolute prohibitionists, and 
who believed it would be impossible for them to bear up against English 
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competition—to calculate as exactly as possible the proportion in which 


the duties on wool, on the value of their machinery, and on dye stuffs, | 
entered into the selling price of their goods.” The replies from both were | 


exactly thesame. Each fixed the proportion at 30 to 35 per cent., and 
both were astonished by the result.” The fact was that, owing to 
the protection accorded to the wool-growers, the iron-masters, and the 
duties on dye-stuffs, the cloth manufacturers had no real protection at 
all, but never suspected it. M. Alby thinks, therefore, that whatever 
may be the immediate course of the legislature, protection will before 
long have to be definitively abandoned in France, as unnecessary and 


ineffective. 





THE FUTURE OF PROHIBITION. 


Tur overwhelming defeat of the Prohibitionists in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Minnesota, together with the continued German defection 
from the Republican ranks in New York, must give the leaders of the 
“National Anti-Dramshop Party” unpleasant food for reflection. Of 
course we do not mean to confound the question of license in New 
York with that voted upon in the other States we have named. The 
questions are, indeed, different in the minds of intelligent people, but 
we doubt very much whether the mass of voters drew many refined 
distinctions on the subject. Probably most of those who voted saw on 
the one side the natural right of man to liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and on the other an ascetic party of moralists determined to inter- 
fere with these rights; and voters in New York were confirmed in this 
feeling, no doubt, by the knowledge that some of the most prominent 
Republicans, while giving themsclyes out to be desirous of victory 
merely on national grounds or grounds of general public interest, were 
really at heart hoping to use their triumph for the furtherance of the 
cause of prohibition. Throughout the canvass it was very apparent that 
Republicans were on delicate ground, and the difficulties of their 
position were used with great advantage by their adversaries. It was 
very obvious that whatever doubts might exist as to the policy of the 
Republicans, there was no doubt whatever that whoever voted for the 
Democrats voted for “free rum.” In Massachusetts, where the ques- 
tion was nominally also between Republicans and Democrats, but 
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/ ment that a law on the subject was necessary in order to “abolish 
sin,” and employ now as their chief weapon the argument that a pro- 
hibitory law is essential to the protection of society. Drankenness, 
they say, is the natural parent of violence and crime, The riot, de- 
bauchery, and thriftlessness which it begets—these may be matters of 
which the State should take no cognizaree ; but if society may not pro- 
tect itself against lawlessness, it has no rights whatever; and it can be 
shown, with the greatest ease, that drunkenness produces every kind of 
| lawlessness. This specious argument has the great advantage of being 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in appearance strictly utilitarian—addressed to the facts of the case 
and it is used with great assiduity by the Prohibitionists in every 
canvass. No one need delude himself with the idea that they will 
now abandon it. They are in a minority, and in a defeated minority, 
but they bide their time, Let their successful rivals make a false step, 
and they will find victory turn to ashes in their grasp, 

The.great question is, How will the Anti-Prohibitionist victory be 
used ? and in determining this the chief field of experiment will be Massa 
chusetts. The general impression seems to be that it will be used badly, 
partly because such victories have always heretofore been used badly, 
and partly because of the general distrust which pervades all classes as to 
| beneficial legislation of any kind, So many proofs are given us from year 
| to year of the total untrustworthiness of the political class in every State 
| of the Union, that most people shrug their shoulders when they hear 
| politicians’ promises of better days to come. It has come to be regarded 
| in Massachusetts as part of the naturat order of things that in odd 
| years the Legislature passes a prohibitory statute, ineven years a license 

law ; that each in its turn proves to be such a worthless piece of legis 
lation that the people cannot endure it, and that its authors must, year 
by year, be hurled for a twelvemonth into the pit of obscurity 
from which, a twelvemonth earlier, they had emerged. And 
those who take this view are borne out by the past liquor 
legislation in Massachusetts. Every license Legislature has passed # 
law which was merely a cover for unrestricted drinking, either because 
it was badly enforced, or because it was not intended to do anything 
more than open the dram-shops. On the other hand, every prohibitory 
statute, of late years at least, has been so enforced as to involve its 








actually between prohibition and anti-prohibition, the total rout of | authors and supporters in hopeless ridicule. Not even the state police, 


the partisans of the former has given renewed evidence of the fact that 
a clear majority of the dominant party are opposed to prohibition, 
The Worcester Convention, it is true, went the other way; no discus- 
sion of the liquor question was allowed, and Mr. Sumner was put up 
to make a great speech on “national issues.” But when it came to 
voting, the tables were completely turned. “ National issues” disap- 
peared from the scene, the Fifteenth Amendment was as clean forgot 
as the Eleventh or Twelfth, the negro, the payment of the debt, the 
very existence of the nation itself, every thought that had been 
supremely agitating the mind of the country for the last ten years, was 
in a moment as completely obliterated and dismissed as if it had never 


existed. Everything centred about the question whether the next | 


Legislature was to be prohibitory or license. The result shows that 
the Prohibitionists are in a woful plight in their stronghold of strong- 
holds. In Maine and Minnesota the attempt of the party to organize 
itself and procure some share of the governing power has proved a 
complete failure. It is not six months since the National Anti-Dram- 


shop party surveyed the field] and portioned out its work; it is not | 


three weeks since Mr. Wendell Phillips said, “The three questions of 
the hour are labor reform, the emancipation of woman, and prohibi- 
tion.” Certainly as to the last he was right. 

But the conflict is by no means over. It has been raging too long 
and too fiercely, and too many strong wills and acute intellects have occu- 
pied themselves with it. And indeed the matter is in itself too important 
to be decided by one popular election. What the Prohibitionists are in 
the habit of declaring as to the frightful results of intemperance is so sadly 
true that the welfare of every family in the United States may be said to 
be at stake in the settlement of the question, And it is to be remembered 
also that those who demand the absolute cessation of the sales of in- 
toxicating liquors have placed themselves of late years on ground which 
is much firmer in the eyes of some people than that formerly held by 


them, They have in a great measure abandoned their old moraf argu- | 
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| specially created to strike terror into the hearts of the liquor dealers, 
has had any appreciable effect on the trade. They have enforced the law 
where they thought the influence of the Republican party would not be 
affected; where they were afraid of this, the most reckless publicity 
failed to attract their attention. If we judged from the past alone, we 
might certainly infer that the future was not full of hope. 

But, from another point of view, there seems some reason for hope 
that we are not far from seeing the end of this wearisome and demoral- 
izing agitation. It is true that the next Massachusetts legislature is 
not likely to be in the mass much better than that of last year or the 
year before, though here and there one or two shining exceptions stand 
out from the dull level of its general mediocrity ; yet there is some evi- 
| dence that the public at large will not suffer the ad€ition of another 
frivolous statute to the long list of fatuous enactments which have dis- 
graced the State. In the lust few years, side by side with the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of large numbers of persons, has grown up a more 
| intelligent and earnest interest on the subject in the minds of those 
| who must in the long run decide it. The convincing proof of this was 
| the appearance of Governor Andrew on the field. If he had lived, and 
| returned to political life, the recent history of Massachusetts might 
| have been somewhat different. And he is only a rather more signal 
instance than others we might mention. Clergymen, editors, and all re- 
formers cease at lust to look upon the question as an idle or foolish 
one, and may be expected in the future, we imagine, to devote their at- 
tention to the practical consideration of the evil and itsremedy. What 
the evil is we know well enough. The remedy which is wanted is 
stringent legislation, which will give the public assurance that the sale 
of liquor is in capable and honest hands, and that the moment the sale 
becomes in any case a nuisance, the right to sell will be taken away. 
| The only way to reach this end is to give the arrangement of all details 
into thoroughly trustworthy hands—in other words, to take it out of 
the hands of politicians. In the case of the last license law passed in 
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Massachusetts, an attempt was made to vest the licensing power in a | 


board to be appointed by the Supreme Court: but this excellent plan 
was prevented by the politicians. The matter was arranged so that license 
commissioners should be chosen by the people directly. The result was 
that the nomination of commissioners fell at once’ into the hands of the 
managers of the party caucuses; and so in some portions of the State 


strict license boards were chosen, while in others anybody was 


licensed who applied, and the scandal became so great that a prohibi- 
tory Legislature the year afterwards was the consequence. This prepos- 
terous example will not, we trust, be followed now. The politi- 
cians are not to be trusted in the exercise of judicial discretion, 
as is called for in this matter. 
trial can be given to the principle is by establishing in some way a 


such The only way in which a fair 
board composed of men of ability and character, who will give the 
subject their undivided attention, and make a “license” not a stigma 


of reproach, but a badge of respectability. Governor Andrew used to 
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In the battle which has raged since the Reformation, the mass 
the combatants have ceased, as is not uncommon in such eases 
to think much about the origin of the quarrel, and a great deal 


Hence 


‘ 


O1 


about the ensign under which the fighting has gone on. 
the Catholics have got into a way of talking, and indeed of think.’ 
ing, about the Bible if it were a prolific fountain of wicked. 
ness; and the Protestants, on the other hand, as if there were a 
mystic virtue in the mere paper and binding of the book. 


as 


A layman 


| reading a Bible seems to a devout Catholic to have the devil behind 
| him directing him and interpreting to him; the Protestant, on the 


other hand, tells stories of men whose lives were saved in battle }y 
having a New Testament in their breast-pocket, to receive and stop 
the hostile ball or sabre-thrust ; and a lodge of Irish Orangemen never 
open one of their meetings, and begin cursing their fellow-citizens, 


| and uttering threats and denunciations against them, without reading 


say that if he could have the “State Constabulary” for a year, he | 


would so enforce the liquor law that these who wished to drink would 
have to emigrate, and we have no doubt he would have done it. 
Massachusetts only had now another Andrew who could enforce a 
license law in the way it ought to be enforced, we should be in a fair 
way to see the last of one at least of Mr. Phillips's “three great ques- 
tions.” In Massachusetts the problem, one way or another, is to be 
solved, and the country looks to her for its solution. 


“THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS.” 

Jvuperme from what has happened in Cincinnati, and what is hap- 
pening in New York, and what we sce signs of in various other places, 
the common-school system, which may fairly be called the corner-stone 
of American polity, is in some danger, if not of destruction, of the loss 
of much of its value, owing to the angry passions which have been 
It would 
naturally seem to an enlightened pagan, to “the two Hindoos,” for in- 


roused by the question known as “the Bible in the schools.” 


stance, who are now said to be travelling in this country, that the 
propriety of reading a few passages from the sacred book of the Chris- 
tians every morning in the schools of a community of which the vast 
majority of the people are Christians, and that book a repertory of the 
sublimest moral maxims, and of tales which, whether true or false, are 
inexpressibly beautiful and touching, could hardly throw the parents 
of the children, and their friends and neighbors, into the wildest ex- 
citement, and threaten to break up the whole State machinery of edu- 
cation, : 
But, then, if we took the pagan apart, and explained to him 
that not only had the Christians never come to any general agreement 
as to the source from which children should receive their religious in- 
struction, whether from their family or the State, but that the sacred 
book had through a series of events, called the Protestant Reformation, 
been converted from a storehouse of doctrine, reproof, and instruction, 
into a kind of party ensign or standard round which the thickest of 
the sectarian battle had raged for two centuries, it would all become 
The cause of the trouble we are now witnessing 
about “the Bible in the schools,” really lies in the fact not that the 
Catholics think that any harm would result to their children from 
hearing passages of Scripture read to them—they would never think 


quite plain to him. 


of objecting to the citation of the same words or ideas from any other 
source—but that the reading of the Bible by laymen, without note or 
comment, has become, in their eyes, a sign or test of Protestantism—a 
Since 
the great split in the church in the sixteenth century, the distinct- 


spiritual biting of the thumb at their church by its enemies. 


If 





ive mark of Protestantism, as everybody knows, has been, not an acknow- | 


ledgment of the right of each man to put his own construction 
on the language of the Bible—this né Protestant sect has ever ae 
knowledged—but of the right and duty of each man to read it as 
much as he pleased, and a solemn belief that from such reading much 
The Catholic conyiction has been, 
on the other hand, that from such unauthorized reading by unlearned 


spiritual benefit is sure to accrue. 


persons there must result much injury both to morals and doctrine, 


and at all events the loss of that unity which may be said to be of the | 


essence of Catholicism. 
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a chapter of the Scriptures, with, considering the circumstances, ay 
amusing solemnity. 

Now, what is the duty of the State with regard to education, if ‘it 
have any duty at all? Is it not to take facts as it finds them, and vet 
the children of the community educated—if not in the way the major- 
ity think best, in the only way possible? Catholics, with their feelings 
about the Bible and about state schools, are facts, and have to be dealt 
with as facts, Ifit be true that a Catholic boy who is taught to read 
and write is less likely tocommit crimes, and more likely to prove a good 
citizen, than if he did not know how to read or write, and he refuses 
to be taught if we insist on reading the Scriptures to him every morn- 
ing, is it not our duty to teach him to read and write at any rate, and to 
give up reading the Scriptures to him? The Bible read to persons who 
think you are reading it to them as an act of hostility, cannot possibly do 
them any good, for they will not listen to it; and it cannot afford any 
pleasure to the Almighty to have his word read as an act of vis major, 
and for the torment or annoyance, or to the moral or mental detriment, 
of a large body of his creatures. Nor can any good result from the 
mere reading of the Bible without reference to its effect on the audience, 
No Protestant feels about a chapter of it as a Catholic feels about the 
mass: that you get all the benefit of it by merely being within hearing 
of it, whether you understand it or not. This would literally be bib- 
liolatry, with which Protestants are often charged, but to which they 
have never, to our knowledge, pleaded guilty. 

Then comes the other question, and perhaps the more important 
one—suppose we succeed in reading the Bible in the schools, are we 
sufficiently sure of the good effects of our reading even on Protestant 


| children to warrant us in keeping the Catholics in a constant state of 


irritation, and furnishing them with a constant incentive to intrigue 
and agitate for the overthrow of our whole educational system, and for 
the appropriation of large sums of the public money for the sole and 
separate use of their own sectarian schools—a consummation they 
have nearly reached in this State? Is it well ascertained that the offi- 
cial reading of the Bible in school-hours, and as part of the school 
exercises, and as the forerunner of an irksome and weary day, is a good 
mode either of increasing children’s reverence for it or fixing its teach- 
ings in their memory? Is not the experience of every country dead 
against the mixing up of secular and religious instruction, as tending 
to make the latter mischievous without improving the former! Do 
any countries turn out such an amount of atheism and materialism as 
those in which the religious instruction of children plays the largest 
part in their school life, and is most completely taken out of the hands 
of parents—we mean the Catholic countriesof Europe? Is there, in the 
matter of religious teaching, any possible substitute for the home, tle 
church, and the Sunday-school; and does anybody know of boy or gir! 


_who ever acquired a religious impression of the least value or perma- 


nence anywhere else ? 

We believe there is only one answer to be made to these questions, 
and if there be but one, and the Bible-reading in the schools be a 
real cause of offence to Catholics, Jews, or even infidels, and be calcu- 
lated to drive them away from the schools, toward the expenses of 
which they contribute, or to endanger the school system, the part of 
wisdom and the part of Christian charity, let us say, would seem to be 
to give it up without fighting over it, and running the risk of making 
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a concession which should be a means of conciliation, wear the appear- | original, At either side, extending for a rod or two, is a sheet of bronze, 
ance of a trophy won in battle. They greatly mistake the character, | filled up, in what may be called the higgledy-piggledy manner of group- 
needs, and capacity of the Catholic organization who flatter themselves | ing, with the simulacra in bronze of various objects, representing symbol 
that Protestants have only to persist and the storm will blow over. ically facts and events in Mr. Vanderbilt's career. There is the image of 
“The Catholic Church exists to prevent such storms from blowing 
over, to stop all compromises on a certain class of questions, of which 
this is the chief. The mere keeping alive of the controversy is a piece 
of church work, to which a whole army of men is devoted; nay, there 
js nothing probably they less desire than the abandonment of the 
Bible reading, for its continuance paves the way for that better thing 
for them, the establishment, with state funds, of schools of their own. 

Moreover, zealous Protestants need not fear that they will be held 
accountable by the Almighty for not reading the Bible to people who 
do not want to listen to it. Unless we are greatly mistaken, each per- 
son is responsible—first of all, for his own reading, and, secondly, for 
the persuasion, simply, of such others as come under his influence. | time which is money in advancing the cause of any charity ; nor in pro 
Nor need they feel too great a weight of care about the children of | moting education, which the selfmade man may despise ; nor in fostering 


Catholics, Jews, and infidels. In this they imitate some of the worst | the arts, which can always wait. There are the railroads and the river 
boats, which are witnesses to an energy and a business sagacity which 


the humble boat in which, in the years when he was poor but honest, he 
carried passengers from the Battery over to Staten Island. There, near 
it, under a head of steam that she never knew in life, is one of the vessels 
of the Pacific Mail line, in which, in later years, he transported many 
more passengers, with much less comfort and much less safety, from this 
city to the Isthmus and California. There, also, may be seen the vessel 
which he magnificently gave the Federal Government when the rebellion 
broke out, and when it was rather more unprofitable to keep a vessel in 
her dock than it was to give her away to anybody who would take her. 
There, too, are the figures of bee-hives, which ingeniously typify the in- 


dustry and devotion to business of a man who never served the country at 


large, nor the State, nor the city, in any public office; nor ever spent the 


weaknesses of His Holiness the Pope, who, not so long since, thought 
proper to rob a poor Jew of his son. When the Creator of the universe 
permits the existence of so many of these people on the globe, allows 
them to marry and have offspring, and enjoy a reasonable amount of 
such happiness as the world has to bestow, we may be sure he will not 
be hard on the rest of us for teaching their children the rudiments of 
knowledge, without insisting on their listening to our reading of the 
Word. There is, also, one would say, enough in the consideration of 


before now have bought whole legislatures, debauched courts, crushed 
out rivals, richer or poorer, as the unmoral, unsentimental forces of nature 
grind down whatever opposes their blind force, and which have given Mr 
Fisk and other gentlemen a lesson, which even they have not yet wholly 
mastered, in watering stock to the discomfiture of small stockholders of 
all ages and both sexes. In short, there,in the glory of brass, are por- 
trayed, in a fashion quite good enough, the trophies of a lineal successor 
: of the medieval baron that we read about, who may have been illiterate 
our own shortcomings to make us at least tolerant—for we are bound | indeed ; and who was not humanitarian ; and not finished in his morals; 
to say that we are acquainted with but few Protestants whose char- | and not, for his manners, the delight of the refined society of his neigh. 
acter would not need a touch or two to bring it to perfection. Of | porhood; nor yet beloved by his dependents ; but who knew how to take 
course we do not mean to say that Protestant concessions on this | advantage of lines of travel; who had a keen eye for roads, and had the 
point will cause Catholics to give up their efforts to procure an appor- | heart and hand to levy contribution on all who passed by his way. 
tionment of State funds for religious schools of their own, though we Perhaps some of our readers may have had the fortune to go to Cali- 
trust the time will never come when Protestants will not resist the ap- | fornia orto Europe in steamships of which Mr. Vanderbilt had the control, 
propriation of public money for any such purpose by every means in | They know, then, with how much respect the travelling public ought to 
their power. With regard to this, there must be no wavering; but it | recollect him. The accommodations on board the vessels, the food that 
will always make a difference whether we oppose it as the champions | Was served, the condition as to seaworthiness of the ships themselves, and 
of impartial secular education or education with a good Protestant the efliciency of the officers and crews, the way in which the traveller was 
tincture in it. cared for whenever, by act of Providence, one of the steamers was wrecked or 
ee = | delayed, will be fresh in the memory of everybody who, by seafaring, has 
THE VANDERBILT MEMORIAL. ever contributed of his substance to increase Mr. Vanderbilt's store. Others 
Aut of Mr. Vanderbilt’s acts have been in a sense private acts; which of our readers have perhaps put their earnings into the stock of the recently 
consideration has not, however, exempted all of them from public criticism consolidated Central and Hudson River Railroad ; or have paid passage- 
—some of it, certainly, not gracious. The fact is that many of “the Com- money,on those well-managed roads; or have tramped a mile or two through 
modore’s” acts have touched the public, more or less nearly, in a spot the snow at midnight to “ make connection,” and thus assist the Commo- 
which is tender. When a gentleman's hand is discovered to be pretty dore in “ fighting” some other “ big railroad man ” who wanted a certain 
regularly in the general pocket, he will inevitably find himself the subject | P@Tt of the public all to himself, and probably may have needed to have it 
of public remarks ; and this though it be his own proper good that he for the sake of saving a road which the Commodore wished to capture. 
seeks, and seeks with energy and industry and admirable consistency. So And no doubt others may have been “cornered” by “the old man” in 
then, though he may have paid for it himself, and has set it up on his Wall Street ; or have gone with him before certain of our judges with whom 
own railroad station, got by his own hand, we do not apologize for saying an he has acquaintance ; or have ridden on ferry-boats with well-armed friends 
abusive word or two about the “Vanderbilt Memorial Bronze,” which | of his, to the number of fifty or sixty, who were crossing the water to levy 


henceforth charms the eye at the Hudson River Railroad Depot in St. | Wat on the Erie cash-boxes and Mr. Daniel Drew ; or have called on him with 
John’s Park. subscription papers at the beginning of hard winters; or in some other 


way have personally had a taste of the qualities in him which Bishop 
Janes! and Mr. A. O. Hall, and Mr. Horace Greeley now ask us to honor. 


, 


There is about it in general and in particulars a curious appropriateness, 
a fitness to the exploits and fame it is to celebrate ; this at least the artist 
may claim as an advantage that his work has over most modern sculpture Are any of us honoring them? Courage, tenacity, a capacity “ to toil 
of the memorial or any other kind. It crowns with monumental incon- | terribly,” energy—these are of course sure to secure a certain amount of 
gruousness one of the most vulgar-looking of all staring brick buildings. | what may be called respect, whether they are found in the butcher or in the 
The brute utilitarianism—not without its own perfection—which is ex- | noble dirty-white animal which follows at the butcher's heel. But are not 
pressed by the big brick-and-mortar freight-depot, is made the more obvious | some of us honoring them as we see them employed in the careers of our 
by the attempt—abortive though it be—to crown the ignoble substructure | “kings of the street,” and “railroad men,” and “ giants of the stock ex- 
with something noble and fine. Butit merely suggests the noble and fine, | change,” and “ king pins of the gold room?” Uncharitable judges have 
without being such in any degree ; and the attempt makes ridiculous | charged the Board of Brokers—who, yesterday was a week, had a burlesque 
what before was at worst only disagreeable. Thus unfortunate in its | “unveiling”—with only pretending to laugh at Mr. Vanderbilt, whom, say 
position and general effect, our bronze is equally so in its detail; and if it | these censors, every one of them envies and admires, and would imitate if 
is not on that account less happy in its appropriateness, it certainly is not | he could. But there is something essentially laughable in the spectacle of 
therefore more to be admired. Audaciously or ignorantly, it disregards | a man’s putting out his own cash to pay for civic honors to himself. Read 
all laws—of harmony, of grace, of perspective, or of anything else. “The | of such things in the dull annals of the later Roman empire—how his fellow- 
Commodore” himself, larger than life, stands in a niche in the centre of the | citizens came to the most noble So-and-so, and gravely informed him that it 
work. The figure, stiff and without dignity, is dressed in the fur-lined or | had been voted that a statue of him should be set up in the Market Place, and 
furlapelled overcoat, which is understood to be the usual wear of the | how the distinguished man as gravely made answer that the honor alone was 
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enough—was too much, and that he must beg to bear, himself, the money 
1—thus read in musty history, the thing pro- 
be 


flesh the public-spirited citizen who is willing to pay such homage to virtue? 


charges of erecting the memoria 
vokes a smile; and how else should it when we have before us in the 
Nevertheless, the censors we have mentioned are not, we imagine, so farin 
the wrong in their view of the brokers’ character and views; and should 
we go too far if we widened the scope of the charge, and made it cover not 


the Wallstreet men alone, but the whole people? Do we not 


people, if not admire, at least not execrate, nor even practically at all visit | 


with condemnation, the acts of men like Drew and Vanderbilt, and, to goa 
step lower, the Fisksand Goulds? Perhaps those who live in great commer- 
cial centres lay too much stress on the evidence which seems to make in this 
direction. Yet it was in a country of hay-fields, and small shops, and fish- 
ing smacks, and little congregations of a hundred or two hundred souls 
that Butler was sent to Congress. And he was sent because he was 
“ smart.” 

There is too much truth in the statement that the tendency to-day in 
this country is to count up our list of peculiarly American virtues as 
consisting of aulacity, push, unscrupulousness, and brazen disregard of 
others’ rights or others’ good opinion ; that we make no sufficient objection 
to a display of unmitigated and immitigable selfishness, if only it be a 


splendid display—if only it be crowned by success, by the acquisition of | 


wealth or power. Yet we are not going to say that this is all the truth ; or 
at all events, that as yet there is more than a tendency among us to this 
condition of mind; nor that other tendencies are not developing which 
will in good part neutralize this one. That, after all, is our best hope—to 
set in motion as soon as possible as many as possible nobler tendencies of 
thought, and feeling, and better ways of looking at life. Prevention is better 
than cure—is in fact, if one may say so, the only perfect cure. Meantime 
the negative mode of procedure—that of scoffing at the so-called successful 
men—has its uses too. 
ENGLAND, 
LONDON, October 28, 1869. 
LORD DERBY died last Saturday, and I must devote a few words to the 
memory of a man who, with all his shortcomings, enjoyed to the last a 
singular degree of popularity. Both parties regret his loss, and there 
is not a paper without some words of regret for the gallant old statesman 
People are popular for widely different reasons, but 
He was 


whom we have lost. 
the popularity of Lord Derby is a rather curious phenomenon. 
not popular on account of engaging manners, for to say the truth he had 
more than an average share of the haughtiness of the genuine aristocrat. 


He kept his followers at a distance, though retaining their esteem. Nor 
did he win popularity by consistent advocacy of any uniform policy. Te 


N 


| quence, and his dash. 


as a | 





began life as an ardent Whig, and ended it as the Conservative leader; and | 


though a staunch Conservative, he was a consenting party to the ingen- 
ious devices by which Mr. Disraeli tricked the Tories into passing a dem- 
ocratic measure. Neither was he popular from exhibiting any true genius 
for statesmanship. His last words in the House of Lords were a pathetic 
protest against the irresistible advance of the reforming spirit; his igno- 
rance of finance and of political economy was proverbial; and in short, 
though a dashing skirmisher, he had no pretensions to be a political 
Yet Lord Derby was popular, and for reasons which have really 
ilis antagonists admired his gallantry, and no one doubted 
He was a straightforward, hard-hitting 
debater, who met his enemies face to face, and never struck a fou! blow; 
he had the humorous vein which always pleases the public fancy, as was 
illustrated by his well-known retort to the Duke of Argyll, when he 


general. 
some weight. 


his chivalrous sense of honor. 


struck out a proverbial saying, “It amuses him and it doesn’t hurt me;” | 


and it must be reckoned amongst lis claims to general favor that he kept 
race-horses, and, which is more to his credit, presented the singular 
phenomenon—daily growing more singular—of an honest man on the 
turf. 
and so kept up a tradition which is gradually dying out amongst English 


It must be added to his graces that he was a good classical scholar, 


statesmen. A few men still venture upon classical quotations in Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament always tries to prove that it can construe them by 


hearty applause; but the device is growing somewhat old-fashioned. In 





short, Lord Derby was a good type of the results of that kind of educa- | 


ion which is imparted to the English nobility at Eton in the practice of 
tield sports and in political contests. He was brave, honorable, ignorant, 


and generous; a scholar and a gentleman, and, if not exactly a statesman, | 


a Vigorous player in the game of politics. We liked his pluck, his elo 
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It will be well if the new school of politicians are 
as disinterested and free from all taint of corruption and time-sery. 
but, as Becky Sharp observed that she would have been a good 
woman on ten thousand a year, they will perhaps say that they 
too would have been honorable if they had been earls with large landed 
estates, and placed far above all dependence on office, either for money or 
influence. 


ing; 


em? 


His death will have little political significance. His time had gone by, 
and age had tamed his rhetorical fire. When I last heard him speak, the 
performance was rather painful than exciting ; it was evidently beyond 
his power to do more than rise at intervals from a dead monotony to some 
likeness of his former self. The elevation of Lord Stanley to the House of 
Peers will not, I think, produce any great effect. There has long been q 
very queer contrast between him and his father. “Ifmy father knew any. 
thing,” he is reported to have said, “he would beavery able nian.” The dif 
ference between them was the inverse of that which ordinarily exists. The 
old man long retained the fire and restlessness of youth; the young one 
was always grave and self possessed, and distinguished by cold common 
sense, without any sparks of what we call genius. Great expectations were 
entertained at one time of Lord Stanley's abilities; but 1 fear they are not 
likely to be realized. He has shown the failings more conspicuously than 
the virtues of histemperament. It is no secret that he has but little sympathy 
with the hot-headed members of his party ; and it might be hoped that he 
would act as a useful restraint upon them—holding them back from an 
obstructive policy, though continuing within the limits which his birth 
and family connections had imposed upon him. The result has been differ 
ent. He has besitated enough to excite the distrust of his followers, put 
not enough to refrain from accompanying them into their worst follies. 
Mr. Disraeli used him to give a certain air of respectability to his propo. 
sals, and I fear that his character for statesmanship has rather suffered in 
the process. He has defended measures which it was obvious that he did 
not approve in his heart, and has shown that the coolness of his head 
could not prevent him from sacrificing as much as genuine bigots to party 
necessities. He will be more independent in his present position ; and has 
undoubted merits as a good administrator and a man of solid information ; 
but he does not seem to have the power of exciting the sympathies or 
conciliating the confidence of any party ; and I doubt whether he will rise 
to be more than a useful minister or a sensible critic of hostile measures. 
There is a certain chilliness about him which damps any rising enthusi- 
asm. 


Meanwhile, we are now at a period when men’s opinions change 
rapidly, and those who die are rapidly forgotten. Great questions are 
coming up every day, which excite an interest in political affairs such as 
has not been equalled for years. Next session promises to be most un 
usually exciting. There is plenty of room for the “coming man,” though 
we have not as yet determined who is to appear in the character. Our 
present leaders have their hands full, and cabinet counciis at an unnatural 
time of year testify that they are preparing for the coming campaign. ‘The 
Irish land question will, of course, occupy a prominent place, and there are 
abundant indications which indicate already its extreme difficulty. There 
is, indeed, this difficulty at the bottom of it all, whether any conceivable 
concession will do much to conciliate Ireland. Last Sunday, as I was 
crossing Hyde Park, I plunged into the middle of the Fenian demonstra 
tion for obtaining the release of the prisoners. I cannot, however, give you 
any accurate report of the speeches, nor even any account of the success of 
the meeting. There was a procession, with a variety of flags—the stars 
and stripes amongst others—and a few excited orators on chairs and 
benches. But the Fenian element was utterly swallowed up by the spec- 
tators. It was a fine day, and huge masses of Cockneys fairly swamped the 
genuine Irish. Everybody seemed to be cracking walnuts and smoking 
pipes, and generally having a very good time in the best possible humor ; 
no policemen or soldiers were visible ; and, in short, I seemed to be present 
at a popular picnic instead of a rebellious demonstration. I had not the 
good or ill Inck to penetrate to the kernel of the crowd, or discover any 
new lights upon the subject. 


But, if Fenianism in London is a very inoffensive kind of pheno- 
menon, Fenianism, and the feelings which it represents, are very 
serious in their native country. Mr. Gladstone’s letter, explaining 
the impossibility of releasing the prisoners—and, I may add, express 
ing the unanimous opinion of the English—-has been received 
with a chorus of derision by the Irish papers. Indeed, their articles 
have been so seditious that the Pall Mall Gazette—which, it is true, has 8 
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leaning towards strong government—has been demanding their prosecu- 
tion. You are, I fancy, tolerably familiar with the characteristics of 
Irish eloquence, and will not care for new illustrations. It is 
enough to express their general line of argument, which is simply 
that this is the last occasion on which Irishmen will appeal to their 


oppressors by constitutional means, and that the next messages will be 
. * | 
conveyed to us by means of powder and shot. How much of this is mere 


bluster, and how far it corresponds to the general feeling of the country, 
idonotknow. There can, however, be little doubt of the prevalence of a very 
uncomfortable state of mind. 
telligent Irish gentleman in the neighborhood of Dublin who refused an 
invitation to spend Christmas in England, on the ground that he could 
not leave the ladies of his family alone at so critical a time. He said that 
the feeling resembled that which preceded the rebellion in 1798, and 
looked forward to very unsettled times, if not to an actual outbreak. I 
lay no stress upon this, but the uneasiness of Irish feeling is obvious. 
Agrarian outrages continue, and in parts of the country the houses 
of the gentry are provided with revolvers and rifles, and prepared 
to stand a siege or at least repulse an attack. However exaggerated 
these statements may be, it is obvious, I think, that the Irish people are 
very generally disaffected; that the disestablishment of- the church is 
taken as a concession to fear, and not an act of spontaneous justice; 
and that there isa strong desire to try a further application of the same 
remedy. The party of “irreconcilables” is as strong there as in France. 
The immediate question is, of course, the land; and we can only ask 
whether it is possible for English ministers to propose, in a House of Com- 
mons consisting in large part of landed proprietors, any measure which 
will have any chance of success and at the same time any chance of ap- 
peasing Irish agitators. It will undoubtedly be said, and with much 
truth, that whatever is granted, short of taking ourselves off entirely, 
more will be asked ; and this reflection will be made by a large party into 
a sufficient pretext for doing nothing at all. The Liberal school will 
maintain that we must do justice, improve the position of the people as 
much as possible, and trust to time to efface hostilities gradually. 
while, the immediate prospect is unpleasant. 

The Temple controversy continues. Dr. Pusey raves at Dr. Temple's 
heresy. The Dean of Ripon (a well-known Evangelical, Dr. MeNeile) de- 
elares that Dr. Temple is bad, but that Dr. Pusey is as bad as two Dr. 
Temples. The first, he says, gives us a cup openly marked poison; the 
second an equally poisonous cup, marked syrup. It isa good and joyful 
thing to see brethren dwelling together in unity. 


Mean- 


FRANCE.—THE BEAUMONT DUELS. 
Panis, October 29, 1869. 

SEVERAL small incidents have created here within the last fortnight 
a soriewhat lively sensation, and are tending to prove the unity of public 
feeling upon certain points of social interest. The one that has made the 
most sensation is the duel of Prince Metternich with the Comte de Beau 
mont. This is only the continuation of a seandal that has now lasted 
nearly a month, and divided public attention with politics and the Pantin 
murder. About the same moment when the corpses of the unfortunate 
Kinck family were discovered in the Chemin Vert, there came vaguely news 
of a duel that had been fought between the Comte de Beaumont and the 
Vicomte de Halley Claparéde, in which it was said the latter had been 
dangerously wounded. Little by little the whole tale was unwound and 
became matter of notoriety and comment, and it was known that the lovely 
Madame de Beaumont was the cause of the duel fought by her husband, 
and which first duel was in a few days followed by a second one with M. 
de Maugny, who was also wounded. 


In order to make the foreign reader understand the real importance of 
what has happened, it will be necessary jo go back a few years, and give 
a short description of the state of French society and its various modifica 
tions. Up tothe fall of the Orleans monarchy in February, 1848, society 
in Paris had been, according to the tradition of two centuries, above all, 
intellectual, and, according to the habits since the Restoration of 1815, re- 
markably simple, and even severe, as to both manners and morals. When 
1848 had thrown down everything, “society,” you may say, ceased to be. 
People went into the country, shut themselves up, believed they were 
ruined, and in no way whatever did they give signs of any desire for 
amusement. When the empire came (with certainly the reverse of a 
good reputation in the way of morality), what lay before it socially was a 
blank. The Orleanists, Legitimists, and Republicans of fair standing 
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I heard, a day or two ago, of a very in- | 


The Nation. 
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joined together in this respect, and only congregated amongst themselves. 
Salon life, upon a large scale, was dead, and what outlived was bitterly 
hostile to the empire. Louis Napoleon married, and, as far as French 
society went, married il]. A Spaniard, utterly unintellectual, and, relatively 
even uneducated, seemed a terrible anomaly to people who still hold to the 
notions of the grand si¢cle in this respect. It was found impossible to create 
a social “world” in Paris; almost impossible to find a “household” 
The foreigner was had recourse to; and at Compiégne 
by English, Spanish, Italian, 


for the Empress. 
the invitations were chiefly accepted 
and Polish people, with a large make-weight of Mexicans, Chilians, 
Brazilians, and other outlanders. There were few or no 
Germans. 


Russians or 


After the war of 1859, the Emperor, wishing to imitate his uncle in all 
smaller details, begged for the Prince de Metternich as ambassador, and 
his request was granted. 
under the name of la grande cocodetterie ; the inauguration of whatever 
was noisy, vulgar, silly, vain, obtrusive, and tasteless in the domain of 
fashion and art. Then came Worth, with his five and six thousand 
dollar dresses, and Thérése with her indecent songs, and Offenbach with 
his travesties of everything elevated or noble in the past, whether of history 
or poetry. Then came the reign of Madame de Metternich and the few 
women who had no objection to associate themselves in the sort of amuse. 
ments she introduced. Of all that followed it is not easy to speak, for the 


From this moment dates what is now known 


| details would be indelicate even under the most guarded pen. Sutlice it to say 
| that the words cocodés and cocodettes became synonymous in the minds 
| of the Paris population with the kind of persons who are not generally 





spoken of in respectable houses. At race-courses and theatres the coce 
dettes were frequently insulted, and people of good breeding and good 
principles got to say, “What an example does all this give to one’s 
children!” But the worst was to come: the higher and better portion of 
French society, which had held firm against the empire, came to a sort of 
social compromise, never went to court or to Compiégne, but fraternized 
with those who did. In this way many yroung women whose mothers and 
aunts lived only in their family coterie, became more or less the fellow. 
pleasure-seekers of the cocodetftes. The fairest of all was Jeanne de Beau. 
mont, as she was called, sister to the wife of Marshal MeMahon, born 
Mile. de Castries. the young 
Comte de Beaumont, formerly an officer in the army. A handsomer couple 
never were seen; he, tall, dark, with a most manly bearing and expres. 
sion; she, slight and fair, delicate-featured, and graceful asa fawn. “ /xt 
elle ravissante eette Jeanne de Beaumont?” were the words that you 


She married, about three years back, 


| heard upon her passage, wheresoever she passed. 
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The most severe never thought harshly of Madame de Beaumont, but 
said what a sad pity it was that so perfectly charming a creature should be 
so frequently in the society of women (and men) of the species she fre 
quented. However, it was urged in excuse that “good ” society in France 
was really too dull, and that the “ fast’ set were, at all events, amusing. 
M. de Beaumont (as he has proved) was not a man to support the faintest 
breath upon his wife's fair fame, but his attachment to her was strong, 
and as she was high-spirited as an English girl, he did not oppose her de- 
sire foramusement. One day, however (these are the facts given to pub- 
licity), Madame de Beaumont’s correspondence with several of the most 
famous cocodcs being found by her husband, he disapproved of the fone 
Hence one duel, and then 
two and three duels, and, it is now asserted, a fourth. Hitherto, M? de 

Jeaumont has severely wounded all his adversaries, and very nearly killed 

Prince Metternich, having cut the artery of his arm. The entire public 
sides with Comte de Beaumont in all this, both frem the extreme disfavor 
into which latterly the grande cocodetterie has fallen, and (in the last epi- 
sode) the exceeding discredit which, in every sense, hangs to the name of 
Metternich. But the particular moment in which all this has occurred 
gives to it its particular importance. At the very period of time when the 
Empress is offending public feeling by her strange flitting to the East, and 
when the bad examples given by the rich and influential of this world are 
said to have had their share in turning the brain of the wretched mur- 
derer of the Kinck family (making him believe that money was omnipo- 
tent), at this identical hour breaks out the Beaumont drama, and the 
repute of a family much respected and of the most charming of Parisian 
beauties is tarnished by their contact with the very worst of the leaders of the 
cocodctterie. It is for this reason that the several duels of M. de Beaumont 
have had a greater retentissement than they would otherwise have had. 
People see another link in the chain of social degradation, and say, 
‘*There! see to what the empire has brought French society !” 


in which they ventured to address his wife. 
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Correspondence. 


THE WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: A writer in the Nation of Oct. 28 says: “A regular and per- 
manent parliament is to be organized by women, having committees to 
prosecute distinct investigations,” and adds that, “ as it cannot legislate, it 
will be simply a debating club, and, therefore, a little ridiculous.” 

If distinct branches of investigation are to be prosecuted, it will not be 
simply a debating club ; and, even as such, it would not be ridiculous, de- 
bate being necessary when reform is intended. He asserts that all argu- 
ments upon the subject of woman's rights are exhausted, and that those 
who advocate the emancipation of woman have got to the point where one 
party cries, “I say it is,” and the other replies, “ I say it is not.” Here the 
reader asks, “ What is it that is, or that is not? 
woman?’ The writer explains thus, “Take, for instance, the question, 
Would a woman make a good lawyer?” thus running the question into 
one of woman’s capacity for a particular profession which has no particu- 
lar connection with a right to vote. He adds: ‘“ The world craves facts, 
and will not budge an inch further till it gets them ; 


in which statement 
the woman's parliament will heartily concur, its organization being for the 
purpose of showing that woman’s suffrage should be a fact. 

He states that the advocates of woman’s rights are trying to overthrow 
Will he ex- 
plain how society can be thus revolutionized by the simple fact that 
women will be admitted to vote for their representatives ? 


the relations of the sexes, and to break up the ties of home. 


He says: “ The success of co-operative housekeeping would, if managed 


Is it the emancipation of 


by women, produce more effect on the public mind than forty parliaments 


sitting for nalf a century each.” Women might succeed in co-operative 
housekeeping for a century, yet not obtain the right of suffrage, even if 
they demanded it, The parliament has its own work to do—that of en- 
lightening both men and women upon the subject ; and it would be well 
if there were a parliament in every State, and a debating club in every 
village, in the country, to show men that they are treating women with 
injustice, and to arouse women to the consciousness of the state of subjec- 
tion in which they are living. 

One reason why the writer doubts whether women should obtain politi- 
cal rights is, that “there runs through many of their public utterances an 


undertone of comedy, which makes a painful impression in view of the | 


seriousness of the work in which they profess to be engaged.” If, in the 
Woman’s Parliament, it should be said that, as woollen and cotton goods, 
and boots and shoes are not so well made now as thirty years ago, men 
should therefore not be allowed to vote, there might seem to be an under 
tone of comedy in the remark. Yet it is gravely suggested that suffrage 
should not be accorded to woman, because “ they say cookery has greatly 
declined. Doctors differ; another “they” says that cookery has improved. 
Let the fact be brought to the test, and let every woman who can make a 
good loaf of bread, and can cook a beefsteak well, be allowed to vote. Let 
these who cannot be left to the present “aimlessness and listlessness of 
their lives.” Will this satisfy their critic? 

if the arguments put forth against women’s emancipation often 
awaken in them a sense of comedy, itis more than balanced by the deep 
undertone of tragedy felt by them on reading a sentence like the follow_ 
ing, quoted from an article upon “France,” in the same number of the 
Nation : 


“Human thought is not compressible absolutely. All that the hard 


hand of power can achieve is to block up the nobler issues of its nobler | 


currents. It can be forbidden a whole generation to live publicly—that 
is, to enjoy the invigorating, healthy lite of a free community, to which 
every public event is a natural portion of existence. But the mental en- 
ergies that would take part in public action and public thought cannot be 
annulled ; the only plan is to give them some food. 
they are wnhealthily fed, and in that work the Jesuit is a master.” 
Jesuits may forbid a generation to enjoy the healthy life of a free commu- 
nity ; but all men forbid it to all women; and having done so from gener- 
ation to gen»ration, demand that they shall, out of their low subjection, 
rise to the highest rank as lawyers and merchants, in order to prove that 
they have capacity for freedom. 

“ Polities,” Dr. Arnold said, “are the most natural and grandest occu- 
pation of the human mind. Deprive a nation of them, and the public 
thought is rapidly degraded.” Women having always been deprived of 
this grandest oceupation of the human mind, every careless writer fancies 
he may laugh at her efforts to participate in this natural occupation, in 
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stead of honoring such efforts, as he should do, even if there be rej 


tera 
tion and declamation in her earnest, appeals to whatsoever there may }\q 
of justice in the mind of man, her present master. X. 


(If several weeks had not elapsed since the article to which the 
above is a reply appeared, we would let “X.’s” letter pass without 
comment, But most of our readers will probably not remember with 
sufficient distinctness what it was the Nation said to understand how 
completely wide of the mark our correspondent’s observations go. |; 
is, however, nearly enough to say that the article in question did not 
treat of the efforts now making to secure the suffrage for women: jt 
treated of the efforts now making to abolish what Mr. Mill calls “ the 
subjection of women,” and to put them on a footing of complet 
equality with men both in rights and duties, both in the household 
and in the forum; and the “subjection of women” being a part of 
the very framework of modern society, as Mr. Mill shows, to abolish jt 
is to “ revolutionize society.” This, “ X.” will excuse us for repeating, 
is exactly what the champions of women’s rights seek, and what in 
our opinion they have to seek, if they move in the matter at all, 
Woman’s suffrage is merely a means—one of many—of attaining their 
end, * X.” will pardon us, also, for observing that it is nowhere * gravely 
suggested” in the Nation “that suffrage should not be accorded to 
women because they say cookery has greatly declined.” What was“ graye- 
ly suggested ” was that the general belief that the art of cookery had 
declined was producing an effect on the public mind prejudicial to the 
theory of woman’s fitness for the various employments and occupations 
now monopolized by men. The suffrage, let us add, is not as con- 
stantly in our minds as it seems to be in “X.’s.” We do not believe 
female. voting will bring on the millennium, or convert women into 
We are too familiar with the spectacle of rascally 
male voters to indulge in any illusions on the subject; but we are 
deeply interested in all attempts to give women 


saints or sages. 


something to do and 
to live for besides marriage, and therefore are anxious to have them 
choose the wisest methods of bringing about whatever social changes 
are necessary to this end.—Ep. Nation. | 


THE ADVOCATES OF THE WOMAN'S CAUSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Every cause has its champions, but those of the woman’s cause are 
the oddest. It is interesting and amusing to notice the perfect naiveté with 
which many of them trace effects to causes. One writes an article on “ In: 
prisonment for Insanity,” telling of a woman whose cruel husband placed 
her in an asylum when her mind was unimpaired. The narrator draws the 
conclusion that such things occur because women can’t vote. Another draws 
a picture of the “Social Evil and the National Health,” and affirms that if 
women had the ballot they would be healthier. To all cases of ill-treatment 
of women they tack on this moral : Let women vote, and evils—social, ply 
sieal, political, and moral—will be abolished this sphere. They trace cer 
tain effects to existing states of society with which they have no more con 
nection than pork has with pig-iron. Now, it is this kind of advocacy which 
is one of the greatest weights upon the cause in this country. What it 
wants is educated, intelligent, thinking supporters. It needs men and wo- 
men who can reason as well as assert. But if such a one offer his support, 
no matter how loyal he may be to the principles, if he does not fall in 
heartily with those who rant rather than reason, those who call themselves 
the leaders turn upon him, and undo all his work by personal abuse. Thie 
cause has no more efficient champion than Wm. Lloyd Garrison ; yet how 
quickly the Revolution forgets this when he dares to say a word against 
that paper and its method of work. It is to be hoped that the new journal 
which is talked of will be an organ of a higher order than the one now ex 
isting. It is to be hoped that it will contain logic as well as assertion ; 
that its articles will be candid discussions, not personal attacks ; that reason 
will take the place of extravagant prophecies, and that common sense wi!! 
find some place. It should be devoted to such a class of advocates as would 
take thoughtful views of the subject, and present them to thinking peop!e. 
Soon the cause would gain the kind of support which it finds in England, 
and which makes it so strong there. But as long as men and women whio 
can think clearly, and to the point, are kept in the background because 
they are “too conservative,” and those who resort to wild theories and de- 
nunciation rather than discussion are placed in the front rank, the cause is 


in poor hands to be successful. Kk. 
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Notes. 





: LITERARY. 


Mr. CARLETON announces that he is about to publish “Strange Visi- 
tors,” which contains communications from the spirits of thirty-six such 
famous authors as Irving, Thackeray, Byron, Humboldt, Charlotte Bronté, 
Mrs. Browning, Willis, and Humboldt. “A sensational spiritual book ” 
it is described as being, which means, doubtless, that some book-maker 
has concocted it out of his own fond imaginations, and that it is 
meant for sale on steamboats and in the back-country——Mr. E. Mulford 
is the author of the work mentioned by us last week under an incorrect 
title. It is really entitled “The Nation: The Foundation of Civil Order and 
Political Life in the United States,” and Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, as 
already announced, are to publish it. Mr. Mulford, we are given to under- 
stand, is a graduate of Yale and an Episcopalian clergyman, resident in 
lonnecticut. He is at present without a parish, by reason of continued 
ill-health for some years, and has devoted himself to his favorite branch 
of study; but he has not,so far as we learn, ever published anything. 
This work, if—as we sincerely hope it may—it should worthily fill 
the field its author has chosen, will do good service, for the people 
are not many, even among those who make most noise about the 
righis of man, and of woman, and the duties of governments, who 
know anything whatever about such subjects. There is a large class 
among us who seem to think that to quote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is to solve all questions of government, from settling the Alabama 
claims or the tenure of judicial office down to the grading of a city street. 
These, let us hope, Mr. Mulford may do some good, even though it should 
be necessary to catch them young and teach them while yet they are in 
high schools and colleges. Messrs. Roberts Brothers will republish “The 
Pope and the Council,” by “Janus,” of which we spoke last week in these 





“Notes.” The same firm’s “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” in Konewka’s | 
beautiful silhouettes, is delayed till December 1. Messrs. Roberts Brothers | 


also announce Dr. Hedge’s new book, “The Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition.” 


—“Carl Benson,” writing in the Turf, Field, and Farm, tells about 
one of Tennyson’s poems a story which we suppose based on good infor- 
mation, and accurate as well as true. The poet dreamed once that he was 
riding in company with two friends of his, members of the Sterling Club, 
across a bare, bleak, and desolate heath. By-and-by they came upon an 
inn which was in ruins. There a ragged hostler took the horses, and a 
shaky, seedy waiter led them into a parlor drearier and dismaller than 
even the worst of English country taverns. “Now that we are here,” 
said one of the party, “ we must call for something to drink, for the good 
of the house. Waiter, bring us some ale.” To this order the shabby 
waiter responded solemnly in the negative: “As much smoking as you 
please, but no drinking ;’ and he added the reason: “This is hell.” At 
this unexpected and startling announcement Mr. Tennyson awoke, and 
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| 
| 
| 
| 





keeping in mind his “ vision when the night was late,” he produced “ The | 


Vision of Sin,” which is perhaps fully as good as all but a dozen or so of 
his pages, and we do not know that the vigorous stanzas embodying the 
tavern part of it are not as good as any of the rest. The philosophizing 
and moralizing part is good too, however, being in the ornate style disused 


latterly by Mr. Tennyson in favor of the elaborately simple style, and dis- | 


used rather too much, perhaps. 


—Oxford slang is the subject of an essay in the November Macmillan’s, | 


which contains half a dozen or more samples of the slang in vogue for the 
moment among the undergraduates in the university. It is not the regu- 
lar university slang ; that may rather be described as a collection of use- 
ful technical terms—“ smalls ” and “ greats ” and “ plough ” being legiti- 
mately enough used in university parlance to express things peculiar te 
the university life. The slang the writer treats of is that which is used 
by the young men as young men, and which, unlike the mere slang of the 
place, influences the slang of non-aniversity mankind. Trivial and foolish 
enough it seems when examined in cold blood at this distance ; but if the 
sight of it shall induce any poor youth to retrace the steps he may have 


already taken in the downward career of educating himself intoinanity, the | 


present writer feels that he will not have written in yain. It appears that 
when our jocose Oxonian sees that something unusual has happened, that 
something is worthy of particular remark, he immediate!» “troubles” his 
neighbor for that thing, Thus, if the weather is very warm, he SAavs to 
his friend, “Oh, I'l} trouble you for the heat.” 
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ishing fatuousness, though apparently with less, that when he sees you 
with a meerschaum singularly good or singularly bad, he says: “ Vil 


trouble you for your pipe.” If you have just received a legacy, or made a 
good book on the Derby, or come well through an examination, or had any 
other piece of good fortune, you have been “in the swim.” This origin: 
ally was piscatorial and local—* the swim.” being the part of the stream 
where fish abound and where one has but to drop a hook to catch some 
thing. ‘To be “ out of it” —which is not to be “ out of the swim,” as might 
be supposed—is to have had bad luck. To “ bosh” a man is to balk or 
annoy him in any way. 
at the end of his funny story ; you “ bosh ” his chance of sleep by playing 
some loud musical instrument inthe room next his chamber. When you 
“have a crib on” to do so and so—as to have “a crib on to go to the Derby” 


You “bosh "aman when you keep a sober face 


—you have arranged a comfortable, quiet party for that purpose. A man’s 
“erib” is his sanctum, his private quarters, into which he admits only 
whom he pleases, and to have a crib on a thing is, therefore, to take care 
that no outsider is let in. 
very apt to be bold metaphor indiscriminately applied. 
indiscriminately applied and the ‘persons who employ it are “funny by 
formula,” that it becomes so nauseating—almost nauseating—as it is pretty 


Thus it is with the genesis of most slang; it is 
It is when it is 


sure to be. 

—One of the acknowledged social uses of co-operation is to inspire mu 
tual trust among men, and the want of this confidence is, perhaps, the 
chief obstacle to the extension of the co-operative principle. In less civil 
ized countries than Western Europe and the United States, there appears 
to be a largér degree of faith in human nature, and we find co-operation, 
as in the Russian arte/, of long date, and not a merely recent expedient. 
In China it is very widely employed among all classes, and the details of 
its application among the common people have a very direct interest for 
us, who are now absorbing a Little, which may some day become a Lesser, 
China. ‘These are given ina very lucid notice, “Sur les Petites Sociétés 
d'Argent en Chine,” by G. Eug. Simon, French Consul at Ningpo, which 
is made the leading article in the (Shanghai) * Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ” for December, 1868—a publication, 
let us remark, which is always learned and, however late in reaching this 
country, always interesting. It would be difficult, without tables, to de- 
scribe the workings of the J/oei-7sien, whose principal object is, says M. 
Simon, to avoid the burden of fixed, interest-bearing debts, and which con 
trive to procure at once all the capital that a man needs, while permitting 
him to repay it by degrees with merely nominal interest, or even without 
any. They are formed’ by the action of some necessitous person, who sum- 
mons others of the same lot in life and general wants to a little feast, at 
which he explains his desire for assistance—to borrow, we will say, one hun- 
dred taéls. His associates number ten, say ; the society will then probably last 
for eleven years, during which each one will in turn receive the same loan, 
and from the beginning will have paid at each annual reunion asum repre 
senting interest and some portion of the principal, graduated according to 
the order in which he enjoysthe loan. Each beneficiary in turn bears the ex- 
pense of the annual meal, which naturally is not an extravagant one. There 
are certain sureties placed to cover the loan, but there is seldom a failure 
to meet one’s payments, and, as M; Simon remarks, before the society is 
formed it has abundant opportunity to examine the enterprise which calls 
for the loan, and to decline assistance if not satisfied. In the Sou-Tcheou 
Association, to give a partial example, at the first meeting the founder col- 
lects his hundred taéls in the following proportion: No. 2 gives him 15.5; 
No. 8, 143: No. 4 18.5; No. 5, 12.5; No. 6, 11.6; No. 7, 85; Ne. 8, 
7.5; Ne. ¥, 6.5; No. 10, 5.5; No. 11, 4.5. The second beneficiary col 
lects the same amounts from the same members, except, of course, that No. 
1 furnishes the 15.5 previously contributed by No, 2. When No, 3 is to 
have the loan, No. 2 assumes his (smaller) quota; No. 3 afterwards assumes 
that of No, 4, No. 4 that of No. 5, No. 5 that of No. 6, ete., No. 11 alone 
paying a constant quota ten times in the eleven years. The repartitions 
remain the same throughout, and foot up one hundred ; but it is evident 
that all the members are not taxed alike. Other societies mentioned by 
M, Simon (he enumerates seven different ones) are more equitable in their 
take some comfort in the thought that such a sys 


adjustment, | 
the habits of our trans-Pacific emigrants. 
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urged against the new bishop. Dr. Pusey, in an unfortunate moment, and 
in an unfortunate mood far too frequent in him, has written a letter, in 
which—after denouncing Dr. Temple in a fashion which has an almost 
unaccountable charm for polemics, even though they may be of high 
ability and the best character—he cites from Dr. Temple’s essay the 
passages which seem to him poisonously heretical. These are two. One 
occurs in the course of an argument designed to show that the moment 
of Chris*’s coming was most opportune; that he came just at the period 
in history when his advent produced the greatest possible effect: “ But 
the one Example of all examples,” he says, “ came in the ‘ fulness of time,’ 
just when the world was fitted to feel the power of his presence. Had 
this revelation been delayed till now, assuredly it would have been hard 
for us to"recognize his divinity, for the faculty of faith has turned inwards 
and cannot now accept any outer manifestations of the truth of God. Our 
vision of the Son of God is now aided by the eyes of the Apostles, and by 
that aid we can recognize the exact image of the Father.” This, Dr. 
Pusey says, “involves a denial of miracles!”” The other passage relied 
upon by Dr. Temple’s opponents is one in which he argues that the 
Bible is all the more suited to the nature and needs of man in that 
it is “not drawn up in precise statements of faith or detailed precepts 
of conduct ;” and, further, he says that conscience, faithfully enlight- 
ened by all the means in our power, must be held to be the supreme 
interpreter of the Scriptures, which were given us “to evoke the voice 
of conscience,” and not to silence it. Accepting that principle, says 
Dr. Pusey, the Atonement may come to be rejected, or the doctrine of 
future punishment may be taken wholly out of religious beliefs. Possibly ; 
but still it is Protestant doctrine and long has been, and we must make the 
best of it. 

—It is no wonder that Dr. Pusey’s attack has defeated his intention. 
The “Evanyelicals’—who are not famous in England for wisdom, and 
whom the mere name of “broad” or “ high” terrifies out of all sense or 
reason—say to themselves that Dr. ‘Temple may be “ broad ;” that he did 
at any rate contribute an essay to a dreadfully “broad” book ; but that, 
after all, if it is a question between Temple and Pusey, they will take 
Temple by odds. At all events, he is not the Pope of Rome, nor the 
Searlet Woman, nor the Man of Sin. He meantime has behaved himself 
with great good sense ever since the disturbance began, and has, we 
should suppose, made friends. But his accession will not diminish the 
Ritualist willingness to see church and state separated. 

—There is no hope, we suppose, that there willbe any end of the con- 
troversy about Byron and Mrs. Leigh till after Mrs. Stowe bas printed her 
volume, and after that, also, has undergone its due amount of discussion 
pro and con.,; but the latest of Mrs. Stowe’s adverse critics, in his latest 
appearance before the public, has brought forward evidence that will have 
the effect of making most people wait with patience for what more may be 
forthcoming on Lady Byron's side, for he so much strengthens the case for 
Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh that we may say that there is a general dis- 
belief that their defence can be invalidated. The Quarterly Review, con- 
taining the seven letters from Lady Byron to her sister-in-law, with which 
our readers are familiar, has gone into a second edition, and thus an oppor- 
tunity has been given the reviewer to make some reply to criticisms which 
have been made upon his article since its first appearance. It is true, he 
says in his postscript, that there was a remarkable fitness to the case as it 
stood, in the letters which he quoted. They seemed to touch the nodus 
exactly, and this has been made the ground for illiberal insinuations—as 
that the letters were forged, we suppose. But has it not occurred, he asks, 
to the crities who have insinuated this charge, that this fitness, at which 
they affect surprise, is one of the natural and inevitable results of truth? 
The letters, he adds, have long been known to be in existence ; he had 
seen them, and they are now in legitimate custody, and their authenticity 
is vouched for by two noblemen, whose names can be given if necessary. 
The Pall Mall Gazette does give them, and they are the Earl of Chichester 
and Lord William Godolphin Osborne. Furthermore, the reviewer states 
that he is now, as he was not before, in a position to assert that when Lord 
Broughton, acting in behalf of Byron, sent in to Mr. Wilmot Horton, acting 
in bebalf of Lady Byron, a list of all the conceivable offences one or more 
of which might have caused the separation, he did specifically put down 
the crime now alleged to have caused it, and received a definite answer to 
the effect that it was not the cause. Then, again, he points out that Lady 
Byron had said that insanity would have palliated the criminality or 
viciousness of which she complained, and which had determined her to leave 
her husband. 


been aceepted as palliative of the crime of two. 


But the insanity of one, the reviewer says, could not have 


Here he seems not very 
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strong. His better ground is that Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh remained 
friends ; and, likewise, that Lady Byron’s agent, acting in her name, specifi. 
cally declared, as we may say, what Lady Byron’s treatment of Mrs. Leigh 
had also declared by implication—namely, that she had no fault to find with 
her. May not this curious list of “all conceivable crimes” have given 
Lady Byron a hint for the charge which she afterwards made—made 
when, as many think—and they, some of them, her personal friends—s)). 
was liable to hallucination ? 

—Meantime, we should add that Dr. Lushington, who is the depositary 
of what may perhaps be called Lady Byron’s earlier and truer secret his. 
tory of the separation, has not said one word on the subject. This is not 
because he is so old as to have lost the use of his faculties, nor because }io 
has ceased to take an interest in contemporary events, for he is reported as 
being still active-minded. Nor does he shun conversation on the subject ; 
only he declines to say anything as regards his own connection with the 
affair. This is regarded, and perhaps not improperly, as confirmation cof 
Mrs. Stowe’s charge. But it is, of course, not necessarily so to be regarded. 
Lord Byron was not Dr. Lushington’s client, and Lady Byron was. It is 
not his business, he may argue, no matter what Lady Byron may have 
said to him, to come out, and—as he may probably put it—contradict his 
client’s later statements for the sake of vindicating the name and fame of 
a man for whom not unlikely the aged lawyer has no respect on moral 
grounds, and not so very muchon any other, Nor need we call it probable 
that, supposing the charge of incest to be as old as 1816, he would think 
it best to say so—having been bound as he was to secrecy. In either case, 
be the charge against Byron true or false, in keeping silence he keeps invio- 
late the rules of professional etiquette and honor. His silence may 
imply that confirmation would be given if he spoke; or it may imply 
a foresight that the true state of the case would be safe enough to come 
out under discussion ; or it may imply a belief that he can do Lady Byron 
no good by proving her the familiar friend, or the pretended familiar 
friend, of a person whom she knew so guilty. For our part, we incline to 
the belief that considerations of professional and personal honor will pre 
vent Dr. Lushington’s saying anything. 


MR. JAMES'S “SECRET OF SWEDENBORG.”* 


We regard this as one of the more remarkable books of tlie 
day. It is an elaborate, earnest essay, endeavoring to reconcile philoso- 
phy and theology, in much the same line of thought which the author fol 
lowed in his booksentitled “ Christianity the Logic of Creation,” and “ Sub- 
stance and Shadow,” but, as it seems to us, is much more clear and satis 
factory. 

Mr. James tells us that “ this essay comprises an-article which appeared 
in the North American Review for July, 1867. and a large amount of addi. 
tional matter. He states that “he had not space in the Review to 
do more than enter upon a theme previously so unwrought,” and modestly 
apologizes for not having time to treat it more exhaustively. Yet it seems 
to us he has so thoroughly and so copiously stated and restated and 
argued his subject as to leave nothing to be added. 

The author commences with the statement that the fundamental prob 
lem of philosophy is the problem of creation. Does our existence really 
infer a divine and infinite being, or does it not? Being in itself cannot, of 
course, undergo increase or diminution, nor can it create what has abso- 
lute being in itself. God can create only what is devoid of being in itse!!, 
and the flat opposite to the Creator—what appears to have being, but is 
really only a phenomenal existence. “How, then, shall the infinite 
Creator give his finite creature projection, endow him with veritable seif- 
hood or identity, and yet experience no compromise of his own individual. 
ity?” Mr. James shows the inadequacy of modern philosophy to solve the 
problem. Kant did nothing towards it by his old recipe of Idealism—the 
invention of a nowmenal world, or the world of “things-in-themselves.” 
Kant did not, any more than the philosophy which went before him, dis- 
criminate satisfactorily the objective or absolute or creative element in 
knowledge from its subjective or merely contingent and constitutional 
element. “He saw that things were phenomenal ; but as he did not see 
that this infirmity attached itself to them wholly on their subjective or 
constitutional side, while on their objective or creative side they were 
infinite and absolute, he was bound to lapse into mere idealism or scepti- 
cism, unrelieved by aught but the dream of a noumenal background.” 
“The sum of the Hegelian dialectic is to confound existence with being.” 





*“ The Sccret of Swedenborg. Being an Elucidation of his Doctrine of the Divine 
Natural Humanity. By Henry James.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. Pp. 243. 
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Swedenborg’s ontology puts a new face on the whole matter. Nor has 
the human or moral creation any more objective reality than nature. It is 
purely conscious and subjective, not a finality. There can be no infinite 
unrepresented by a finite. But this finite is only representative—only 
a shadow or reflection of absolute being which is God. Our human con- | 
sciousness is, however, the projected material on which the Divine Being 
works, as the sculptor shapes his clay and inspires it with his idea. And 
the true idea of creation is spiritual ; it is a redemptive process, “ exhibit- 
ing such a sheer immersion and obscuration of creative substance in 
created form as will ensure the eventual transfiguration of that form with 
all divine perfection.” This, according to Mr. James, is the doctrine which 
Swedenborg teaches, and which he illustrates by his spiritual visions and 
his unfolding of the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. ‘“ Swedenborg,”’ he 
says, “ rectifies the basis of philosophy—affiirming an absolute as well as 
an empirical element in consciousness, an infinite as well as a finite ele- 
ment inknowledge. He provides a real or objective, no less than a phe- 
nomenal or subjective, element in existence ; an element of unconditional 
being as well as of conditional seeming ; a creative element, in short, no 
less than a constitutive one. 


This discrimination furnishes the key to Swedenborg's ontology, his 
doctrine of the Lord, or Maximus Homo, or Divine Humanity, which Mr. 
James interprets to mean simply the incarnation or active presence of the 
divine love and wisdom, or the Christian life, in human society. Mr. 
James rescues this doctrine from the charge of Pantheism by showing 
that being in God is not, as Hegel has it, a logical evolution of not-being 
or the creature ; that the creature is not continuous, as it were, from the 
Creator—has not an absolute or objective, but only a phenomenal and sub- 
jective existence. Nature and man are a ground in the sphere of con- 
sciousness on which the redemptive or spiritually creative work of the | 
Divine Being takes place; and this redemptive work is not to be limited 
by our ideas of time and space, which have no absolute existence ; still less | 
is it a supernatural work, but is coeval with the creative wisdom and love, 
the essence of which is objective—not loving itself, but going forth into 
its creatures and forever communicating itselftothem. “Our natural crea- 
tion without our subsequent redemption would be a great blemish upon 
the divine name.” “The male and female man, the homo and the rir, 
constitute the machinery of that redemption—the one representing the 
universal or created element, the other the individual or creative one, and 
their marriage constituting human society or fellowship, in which the re- 
demption of our nature is complete.” The one is a descending, the other 





other history. “TJlistory resolves itself into the existence of the church 
on earth; and the existence of the church means the purgation of human 
nature by divine power;” or as the author says in another place, “the 
only church which Christ avouches is a living society, brotherhood, or fel- 
lowship of all mankind, which will disallow all distinction or privilege 
among men but that which grows out of the largeness and the zeal of the 
social spirit in their bosom.” 

In the historic order, however, it was necessary that the church should 
exist as a basis, in religious forms, of this universal fellowship, and that it 
should bave a quasi authority. It has been of great service in keeping 
alive the sense of moral and religious obligation, but as a visible or ritual 
economy its worth has been only representative, preparing the way for the 
development of the social sentiment, in a Christian fraternity. Its assump- | 
tion that good and evil in man are absolute and final has no foundation. | 
The worst sinners are those who appropriate their goodness as belonging | 
to themselves and not to God. Nor does it consist with Swedenborg’s or 
his commentator’s system that evil in man should be an absolute reality. | 
To appropriate good and evil to one’s self as finalities, and as constituting | 
a ground of God’s acceptance or displeasure, is what Swedenborg says is | 
typified by Adam and Eve eating of the tree of good and evil. The moral | 
consciousness is but a means towards the divine life in the soul. Morality | 
isthe badge of human nature, or what man has only in common with | 
others, and not in distinction from them. And heaven and hell, as states | 
of the soul or of society, have consequently no absolute but only a rela- 
tive existence. 

The necessity of revelation is insisted upon. By revelation is not | 
meant knowledge. “It is concerned with truths which are utterly be- 
yond the original compass of the intellect to devise, however perfectly it 
may come afterwards to reflect them.” This view of revelation seems to | 
follow logically upon the doctrine already stated, that man in himself, or, | 
as Swedenborg says, the natural man, is nothing except as the divine love 
and wisdom flows into him. The author considers the biblical accounts of | 
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the birth, life, and resurrection of Christ as essential as the historical basis 
of the doctrine of the divine humanity ; yet interprets the incarnation in 
the broadest and freest sense, as meaning the presence of the Christian 
spirit in human society. “Christianity itself may be styled a formal pro 
clamation of the exhaustion of religion as a ceremonial, and its revival as 
a life.” “The human mind, or natural and historic order, is*ifself only a 
process of revelation of the creative name.” 

It is difficult, in so brief a space,to give a very thorough abstract, even, 
of this book, or do justice to its statements and arguments. We do not 
feel sure that we have even sketched an outline of its main features. 

The reader is struck with the earnestness as well as the liberal 
ity of the author’s philosophical and theological views—all drawn, as he 
tells us, from Swedenborg’s writings. Whether Mr. James's doctrine is 
purely Swedenborg’s, or in fact his own liberal interpretation of Sweden 
borg, is more than we can venture to conclude. Certainly, we find 
Swedenborg very plainly asserting doctrines which seem to us very 
narrow, and by no means according with the generous and broad estimate 
Mr. James makes of his theology—although, to be sure, there are numer 
ous passages to be found in the writings of the great seer, the liberality of 
which it is difficult to make consistent with those we allude to. For 
instance, in his “ Divine Providence,” he says that “after death a man is 
no longer in a state to be reformed or regenerated. He remains such as 
his life or ruling love has been ” (Sec. 17); that “the adult who does not 
come into essential liberty and rationality in the world can never come into 
them after death, for then whatever is the state of his life which has been 
acquired in the world, such it remains to eternity ” (See. 99); that Soci 
nianism and Arianism are profanation ; and they who believe those dee. 
trines “are let down into hell among those who deny God, These are 
meant by those who blaspheme the Holy Ghost, who will not be forgiven 
either in this world or in that which is to come” (See. 251, p. 155); that 
Idolatersand Mohammedans are saved, while Unitariansare not (255); that 
Socinians are excommunicated from the church (256). These and other 
passages that might be cited from Swedenborg’s writings Mr. James would 
surely find it difficult to explain away or to reconcile with the doctrine 
which he himself continually presents, that Christianity is a life, and not 
adogma ; and with the extremely liberal views of evil and of hell given 
in Chapter XV. of his book. 

And here we cannot avoid noticing the remarkable fact that Mr. James, 
who claims to derive all his doctrine from Swedenborg, should be in utter 
opposition to the Swedenborgian Church—he denouncing this Church as 
the most narrow and sectarian of all organizations, and the churchmen in 
turn excommunicating him asa heretic. This his readers would do well 
to bear in mind. We, for our part, should suppose it not impossible that 
so profound a thinker, and so earnest an expounder of Swedenborg, might 
prove the leader of a new movement in his Church. 

In the appendix to this book, the reader will be edified and amused by 
some racy talk about the Church of the New Jerusalem. In dealing with 


| all that he considers Pharisaic and sectarian, Mr. James always warms into 


wit and eloquence. In Note A, from page 207 to 214, we have an admire- 
ble specimen of his power in a vein somewhat different from the lofty and 
abstract style to which he confines himself in the body of the book. 


The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of Victor Rydberg, 
by William Widgery Thomas, jr., late United States Consul at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1869.)—Mr, 
Thomas's translation of this work is prefaced by a note addressed to him 
by Miss Bremer, and written a few days before her death, in which she 
describes it as “ the best and most genial historical novel ever written in 
the Swedish language”’—which it very possibly may be. But we have 
not found it very interesting or very suggestive reading. To make a 
historical novel worthy of much attention, a great deal more is necessary 
than a knowledge, however accurate, of what one may call the local color 


| of the period which is described. With such knowledge Mr. Rydberg 


appears to be supplied ; but to our thinking it would come into play more 


| advantageously if he were to employ it in some other field than novel- 


writing. For such writing, he has not any great natural vocation. True, 
he tells his story fluently ; he is never at a loss for reflections on matters 
theological and philosophical, which, if neither original nor profound, are 


| not the less on that account lively and readable ; and he writes conversa- 


tions of which neither the matter nor the manner is less than pleasing, 
but which have the curious defect of failing to interest the reader in the 
interlocutors. 

Mr. Rydberg is describing the last struggles between paganism and the 
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Christianity of the Church ; and he does it from the point of view of one who, 
if he is found in the religious ranks at all, is probably in the extreme liberal 
wing of Protestantism, and has more sympathy with the conquered pagan 
} 


than with the conquering Church. He draws some not very edifying pic- 
tures of the cruelty, the rapacity,and the hypocrisy of the Christians of the 
fourth century ; and if he does not succeed in awaking any warm sympa 
thy for those whose cause he espouses, it is not, one feels, because he does 
not wish us to give it; and perhaps it may not be because we think we 
ouglit to withhold it from them ; but, as we have already said, simply be- 
cause in his hands they remain nothing more than abstractions. Very prob- 
ably, Mr. Rydberg might write essays on subjects connected with and sug- 
gested by his present theme which would be very good reading. To us it 
seems doubtful whether it is worth any writer’s while to try to build upon 
them historical novels, which, as novels, should have any qualities to be 
admired. To the novelist, the “times that try men’s souls” 
be of so much importance as the fact that men’s souls are tried, and the 
individual! results of such trials; and in selecting historical themes and 
In fact, where is there a fine historical novel 


which is not inferior by much to all of the really great novels; and where 


nearly insurmountable. 


is there one which is not surpassed by the other works of its author, sup- 
posing him to have written other works? The rule seems to be that the 
further you Mpart from history in historical novels the better novel you 
have. And a corollary from this rule would seem to be that you would 


do best to let histery alone entirely when you sit down to novel-writing. 


Die Stellung des Menschen in der Natur,im Vergangenheit, Gegenwart 
und Zukunft ; oder, Woher kommen wir? Wersind wir? Wohin gehen wir? 
No. I. (Man’s Place in Nature, in the Past, Present, 
Who are we? Whither are 


Von Dr. Louis Biichner. 


and Future ; or, Whence came we? we tend- 
ing ? New York : B. Westermann & Co.)—The author, best known to the pub- 
lic by his excellent work, “ Kraft und Stoff” (“ Force and Matter”), which 
has lately reached a tenth edition, endeavors in this book to solve the 


’ 


“question of all questions ’’—that of our origin—which has so zealously 
engaged the minds of the learned for the last thirty years, and which has 
given rise to so many scientific theories and controversies. As in his 
previous works, so in‘this one, Dr. Biichner relies not on speculation, but 
on facts, such as have been elicited by the researches of Huxley, D. Page, 
Darwin, Schaafhausen, Hiickel, ete., ete. Philosophical views regarding 
the true position of man in nature are nearly as old as our history, but 
the reason why they have not universally gained ground in earlier cen- 
turies is because they were deficient inthe necessary empirical proofs. The 
brochure before us opens with an account of the seventeen skeletons found 
in the year 1852 in the French country-town of Aurignac, and minutely 
described at that time by the learned paleontologist Bartet, whose in- 
vestigations proved that these skeletons, together with a number of stone 
implements found in the same place, were at least more than six thousand 
years old, and probably vastly older. Notwithstanding the fact that 
already, in the years 1833 and 1834, similar discoveries had been made in 
the so-called Belgian Heights by Spring and Schmerling (“ Recherches 
sur les ossements fossiles, découverts dans les cavernes de la Province de 
Li¢ge ”), there was a general reluctance to believe in the existence of pre- 
historic mankind until numerous later discoveries in Germany, Holland, 
America, Switzerland, ete., left no room for doabt. The difference between 
this fossil race and our own must have been palpably greater than that 
between a Caucasian and an Australian bushman, and man has evidently 
undergone a very slow mental and physical development from the not 
Of this question Dr. Biich- 


ner will speak in the second number of his work ; the whole will consist 


impossible original of an ape or a gorilla. 


of three numbers, and we hope as soon as it is completed to bring it again 


to the attention of our readers, and more particularly. 
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Wages. 


finger. 


ict. A Series of Articles on Men and Women, Work and 


By Virginia Penny. (Philadelphia: Ciaxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
1 vol.) 
women and of men interested in the lot of women by the labors of many years 
She is no orator, 
With a patience 
that only the most profound faith could have sustained, and an industry 


in the hardest and the least remunerative fields of service. 


politician, or manager, but a delving, drudging worker. 


that only a deep enthusiasm could have kept from flagging, she has devoted 
herself to the of 


women’s work” and 


assorting facts bearing on the 
W hat did 


the amount of training demanded for it ; the number of hours 


task collecting and 


subject of wages. work women 


could do; 


daily that must be devoted to it ; the conditions and circumstances attending 


A4O The 


ought not to | 


Miss Virginia Penny has earned the sober gratitude of 


The Nation. 
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on its performance ; its effect on health, spirits, and disposition ; theaverasge 
amount of its remunerations ; the prospect it opened ; in short, every ni 
ticular that was interesting or important in a practical point of view 
endeavored to ascertain. 
thus obtained has been already published in a volume that has no doubt 
attracted less attention than it deserved, and met with a sale utterly insigni. 
ficant as compared with thatof volumes we might name, written ina much 
less worthy spirit in the same general cause. 

Miss Penny's views on the whole question of woman's rights are of the 
broadest and strongest. She claims as much as anybody claims, 
thinks laws should be made for the protection of their persons and pro. 
perty. She advocates the opening to them of all occupations.’ She insists 
on fair wages being paid them for their labor. She’asks for them the 
privileges of the ballot-box, and trial by theirfown peers. In a word, she 
wishes to see them possessing equal rights with men—domestic, social, 
educational, industrial, civil, and religious. But she has a very keen per. 
ception of the difficulties that stand in the way of these desires, and of the 
vast work that is to be done by women themselves before they are likely 
to be gratified. Her present volume embodies the results of deep reflection 
and extensive reading on the subjects she treats. It consists of ninety-five 
short essays, in a space of three hundred and seventy-two pages. They 
are not especially brilliant or attractive in style, but they are interesting : 
and better than all—we are afraid some will say worst of all—they are 
sober, wise, and important. 


she 
A portion of the vast amount of information 


She 


Too Bright to Last. A Novel. (Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869.)— 
Georgina Sackville, the heroine of this novel, is sent into Wales on a visit 
o her uncle, in order to get her out of the way of a lover whose attentions 
her mother is not willing to encourage. But even in Wales Georgie is 
fated to get into mischief. She fails in love with a middle-aged Wels) 
farmer, who has neither wealth nor good looks to recommend him, nor 
much else that we can see, except that, being in the hands of a novelist 
fatally given over toa cheap kind of romantic sentimentality, he has a well 
thumbed volume of the “ Faerie Queene,” a “rare old copy of Falconer’s 
Shipwreck,” and a dog named “ Dolce,” which name he pronounces with 
an unimpeachable accent. He lives in an old farm-house called Pant-y-dwr, 
which, with its inmates, is described with a good deal of that sort of feeble 
realism which in one’s better moments leads one to think with sorrow of 
the hard and ill-requited toil which the exigencies of the modern novel 
force upon its producers. It must have been easier work in the days when, 
with plenty of romantic names, and a facility for unlimited sentimental- 
izing, the novelist was well-nigh equipped, and had not to go painfully 
hunting up new and undescribed localities, and picking up here and there 
stray scraps of inadequate information, in order to bring his book at all up 
to the requirements of the market. This hard-handed farmer, who “ drinks 
tea out of his saucer,” and has a female servant who swears “ by George,” 
the heroine loves and marries, after undergoing two years of steady oppo- 
sition at the hands of her friends. Then she goes to live with him on his 
farm, and for a little while becomes the brightness of his life, though not 
without finding her own by times a trifle dull. Very soon, however, she 
gets a bad pain in her side, and returns to her mother, where, in the course 
of a scene with her old lover, she drops down in a swoon, and dies un 
timely. So far as we can see, there is nothing about the novel whieh 
should have made it worth any publisher’s while to reprint it. Not only 
is its plot slight and trivial, but its style is far from good, and its char- 
acters, without exception, thoroughly conventional. 


German Tales. By Berthold Auerbach. With an introduction by 
Charles C. Shackford. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869.)—Auerbach’s 
reputation, which, so far as the American public is concerned, was made 
by the publication of.‘ On the Heights,” seems to us to have been not at 
The 
contained, it is true, some interesting and 
careful pictures of peasant life,and gave the reader a fair specimen of their 
author’s earlier manner—a manner which is by many still thought to be 
his best. We ought not, either, to forget to mentién with praise the 
pleasant story, “ Edelweiss,” an excellent translation of which, by Miss 
Ellen Frothingham, was issued by Roberts Brothers early in the present 
year. But good as both of these were, it is probable that they attracted 
readers less on the ground of their own merits than for the reason that 
they are by the author of “On the Heights.” Even that novel, worthy 
as it is of very high praise, did not owe all the attention it excited 
solely to its own excellence, but gained a certain notoriety from the quar- 
rels of its rival publishers. From whatever reason it was taken up, how- 


enhanced by the subsequent translations from his works. 
series of “Village Tales” 


first 
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ever, we suppose it found very few readers who were not well pleased 
with it. 

The stories of the present collection wiil probably be found uninterest- 
ing by most readers. They are, however, full of that homely wisdom, 
which is one of Auerbach’s most marked characteristics, and which forms 
such a singular contrast to the half sentimental sort of transcendentalism 
which also distinguishes him. All his life, apparently, he has had the 
same ideals of character and the same ethical problems before him. There 
is a strong family likeness between Dr. Richard, Dr. Gunther, and the 
physician in “ Edelweiss ;” the Countess Bella finds her prototype in 
Annele of the Lion; and as for Erich, we get him both in the “ Lunter- 
bacher ” of the “ Village Tales” and in the Rudolph of the present series. 
It is, perhaps, a mistake of the printer, but it looks to us as though Mr. 
Shackford, who was the translator of the Boston edition of the “ Villa on 
the Rhine,” had himself made the odd but very accountable blunder of 
calling Rudolph “ Eric,” on occasion of translating a speech which inevi- 
tably recalls the latter hero. 


One Poor Girl: The Story of Thousands. By Wirt Sikes. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.)—We are at a loss to know how much of this story is 
truth and how much is fiction. The author assures us in the preface 
that it is true in the incidents and particulars; fictitious only in the 
arrangement of its events. But whether the incidents and particulars 
are true of this one girl, or are simply gathered up from many lives and 
personified in one, is a question. 
arrangement of such a miscellany of events as makes the story valueless as 
illustrating the experience of individual women. What thoughtful people 
want now is fact, not fiction—fact as it is found in its natural association, 
not fact as artificially arranged for effect on the emotions. That the pre- 
cise story of Susie Garland is the story of thousands it would on some 
accounts be very pleasant to think; for then the lot of thousands would 
be happier than it is now. 
tempted, persecuted, led through scenes of suffering, and thrust into 

‘haunts of shame; but thousands are not fortunate enough to be watched 
over by a good providence in the shape of a noble young gentleman, of 
artistic capacity, who steps in at the right moment, and finally takes the 
poor child to his bosom, for better, for worse. The story is harrowing and 
unhealthy, and the excessive coloring and scenic gréuping make the pain- 
ful realities in it seem unreal, so that it may be seriously doubted if the 
cause which we imagine he may have meant to serve will be in any 
respect the gainer by Mr. Sikes’s labors. 


The “ arrangement of events ” may be an 


Thousands of poor girls are exposed, provoked, 


Soiméme: A Story of a Wilful Life. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1869.) Aspasia. By C. Holland. (Philadelphia and New York: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)\—We notice these books together because 
they are issued by the same publishers, and are likely to reach the same 
destination in the Sunday-school libraries. Beyond this, and the fact that 
they are both autobiographies of young women, they have nothing in com- 
mon. “‘Soiméme” is not the best sort of a story, but to read it could do 
harm to nobody, since its style is pure and its moral and its moral tone 
alike are good. 
people in whom the critical sense is yet undeveloped, to be positively inju- 
rious. It is full of stupidity and conceit, its style is beneath criti- 
cism, and altogether it is as disagreeable a spécimen of the so-called 
religious novel as it has lately been our fortune to meet. Fancy a 
heroine who remarks that she don’t think she loves the man she is about 
to marry because “an cccasional unguarded expression in his conversation 
and his letters, and the general tone and spirit which seemed to underlie 
his whole life, had fastened the conviction on my mind that the substra. 
tum of his character was exceedingly porous, and that it needed to be 
broken up by the ploughshare of grace before much real good could be ex- 
pected from him;” and who afterwards, when her father has failed in 
business, and contrary to her expectation, her unregenerate lover has 
proved constant, addresses him in this fashion: “* Morgan Goodspeed, do 
you offer me your heart and hand without reserve, and prompted only by 
the purest emotions of love 7 

“*T certainly do,’ he replied ; ‘and I think my constancy of purpose, as 
evinced during the past three years, is a sufficient guarantee of my sincer- 
ity,’ 

“* Tt is,’ I replied, ‘and I accept you.’ 

Even this is better than a great deal that is to be found in it. 





“ Aspasia,” however, is certain, if read at all by young 


Manual of the German Language. By W.Grauert, A.M. Two parts 
inone. (New York: E. Steiger. 1869.)—This hand-book, which endeavors 
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| edition. Edited by Robert Bridges, M.D. 
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“to avoid the defects of both the synthetic and the purely analytic methods 
by an erganic development of the forms of words and sentences,” and, 
within a small compass to offer abundant material for translating exercises 
and conversational purposes, requires the completing and correcting haud 
of a competent teacher to be usefally employed in schools. Otherwise, it 
would, on account of its careless execution, omissions, and not a few errors, 
prove a very fallacious guide. These defects present themselves on the 
very first pages. The first paragraph gives the “ Pronunciation” of 
“Vowels” without a preceding alphabet, and is followed by words for 
exercise, composed, of course, in great part of the unmentioned and thus 
unknown consonants. Then comes a list of “Consonants,” embracing 
only those the pronunciation of which differs from that of the correspond 
ing English letters. This is not only variously defective in its explana 
tions, but also entirely omits to explain or even to mention the s¢ among 
its compounds. The first rule “on the accent,” “ All derivative words 
have the accent on the root syllable,” is illustrated by one word, Gedande, 
without an accent, and without the mention of the root. The first word of 
the first “ Reading Exercise” is printed plainly, though intended to be 
spaced (italicized). Among the first rules we find, “ The Nominative and 
Accusative Singular are alike in all nouns, excepting those in ¢ that are of 
the masculine gender,” which is not correct ; witness der Graf. den Grafen, 
der Prinz, den Prinzen. On page 13, we read, “ Except the com 
pounds of Muth, which are feminine,” 
the comma be a misprint, and, if not, a false rule; 
muth, der Freimuth, der Gleichmuth, ete. 


mands a careful revision. 


which is very lamely expressed it 
for we say der Hoch 


Obviously, then, the book de 


A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Praetieal. By 
From the tenth revised and corrected English 
1S860,.)— 


George Fownes, F.R.S. 
(Philadelphia: Lea. 


This is not a book suitable for a beginner; but as a compend of the chief 
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facts of descriptive chemistry, in one volume, it will be found convenient. 
The general accuracy of the English edition is sufficiently ensured by the 
names of tlfe editors, Drs. Bruce, Jones, and Watts; yet in a matter of in 

portance it is a thing of course that we should prefer original authori- 
ties. Ina reprint, the chance of errors in the numbers is considerably 
increased. 
numbers in such a book as can easily be applied is to look out a hundred 
We have done this, and have found eight referred to 


Perhaps as good a test of the amount of care bestowed upon 


things in the index. 
the wrong page. The facts inserted have been selected with ordinary 
good judgment, and, in the organic part, with somewhat unusual skill 
The account of the physical forces is not so good, and several matters of 
prime importance to the chemist are not mentioned ; such as Ohm's law 
(without the knowledge of which a battery cannot be intelligently used), 
and Thomsen’s researches into the heat of combination (which frequently 
enable us to predict the occurrence or non-occurrence of a reaction), The 
classification of the metals which is adopted involves the separation of 
elements very much alike, not: merely by putting them into different 
classes, but by separating these different classes by the interpolation of other 
classes of metals of quite another nature. Thus, thallium is here removed 
from the alkaline metals by all the metals of the earths, by zinc, cadmium, 
copper, and mercury. Between cadmium and iridium (metals intimately 
related) come thallium, gold, all the platinum metals, tin, titanium, lead, 
and the iron metals. 
refer to the book, and it might have been avoided by dividing the elements, 
first of all, into artiads and perissads. 

Dr. Bridges has done very little more than read the proof-sheets. He 
has added fewer than a dozen unimportant notes, and has not done what 


This is most confusing to a person who wishes to 


little was necessary to bring the work up to the date of his reprint. We 
do not see, therefore, why his name should appear upon the title-page, 
when those of the two gentlemen to whom the book owes its value (in 


large measure) do not. 


The Young Pupil’s Arithmetic, Objectively or Synthetically Arranged. 
By D. H. Cruttenden, A.M. Fourth edition. (New York: Bradstreet. 
1869.)\— The Objective or Synthetic Arithmetic; in which the Science is 
Learned from the Art. By D. H. Cruttenden. (New York : 
1869.) Second course: The Subjective or Analytic Arithmetic ; in which 
the Science is Applied to the Art. By D. H. Cruttenden. “Science is 
knowledge, subjectively or analytically arranged ” (Bacon). (New York: 
1869.)—The best of these arithmetics is the primary one, of which a good 
use might be made; but they are all full of crotchets. For example, the 
youngest children are to be taught the Roman numerals immediately after 
the names of the numbers and before they have learned the decimal nota- 


First course. 
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tion. In both addition and multiplication, the zero table (that is, nothing and 
nothing are nothing, and nothing times nothing are nothing, etc.) is given 
first of all, although these formula have no meaning except as extensions 
The author's peculiar views 
of the philosophy of language crop out everywhere. Thus, for frustwum he 
prints frustrum—a form which may have been in use in the Middle Ages, 
but which suggests the prism’s being frustrated. The books are also full 
of etymological definitions, of which the following are fair specimens: 


to non-number of the relations of numbers. 
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The SECONDARY COURSE begins with the science and knowledge of a 
subject ; hence it is called the SUBJECTIVE Course. 





Elements of Anatomy: Designed for Academies and High Schools, 
By Elias Loomis, LL.D. (New York: Harper. 1869.)—Scientific accu. 
racy and precision of statement, together with logical connection and the 
absence of merely amusing and trivial matter, are the characteristics of this 
treatise. It isa book from which a boy may derive some solid advantage 








DEFINITE. ¢, belonging; (i) ¢, to that which; fin is bounded, fenced, 


limited ; de, out, exactly. 

SUBJECTIVE. ive, 
or cast; sub, under, down. 
tion. See objective, in Dict. 


The first dozén pages of arithmetic No. 3 contain more than fifty such 
Indeed, these dozen pages before the first rule contain nothing 


definitions. 


but definitions and divisions, and will, we venture to say, put the pupil into 


an ive-tjec-sub, or state of being cast down. 


as saying that any arithmetical term is allowed to go without any other | 


explanation than such etymological ones. 
sometimes a little curious. 


thing new? 


“ SUBJECTIVE arithmetic presents, first, the science of arithmetic, and, 


second, the different modes of using the science. 
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state of, condition of ; t, that which ; jec, has been put 
That is, something used as a basis or founda- 


Thus, we are aware that the words subjective | 
and objective have been used in various and contradictory senses; but is 
not the meaning of sv)jective, explained in the following definitions, some- 
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A. K. D., Contradictions: or, High Life at or spaces EEE (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


| Adams (W. H. D.), The Queen of the Adriatic............ 22... 
Browning (Mrs. E. B.), Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, illustrated... .............. 


Miller (Mrs. Hugh), Cate and Dogs.... ..................20005- 


(Chas. Scribner & Co.) 


Bartle (Rev. Geo.), Scripture Doctrine of Hades.... ....... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Elam (Dr. C.), A Physician’s Problems...................... (Fields, Osgood & Co.) 

Evans (Miss A. J.), Vashti; or * Until Death Us Do Part”............... (Carleton) 

Eyster (Miss N.), Tom Harding and his Friends................ (Duffield Ashmead) 

We must not be understood = Fair Harvard......... cideenh alba inten eek e inven ie. wEsdenacuee (G. P. Putnam & Son) 
| Hagenbach (K. R.), History of the Church in the XVIIIth and XTXth Centuries, 

Sent myn et = eabetibest tenn awnts bed vesebssnees “oe. Scribner & Co.) 

sos entz (Mrs. C. L.), Robert Graham....................... . B. Peterson & Bros.) 21 7 
But the regular definitions are | TONS (Rev. Harry), The Perfect Man..................... pew (D. Lothrop & Co.)~ 


Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, new series........ 


(Inst. of Instruct., Boston) 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Morris (C. D.), Compendious Grammar of Attic Greek. ...(F. J. Huntington & Co.) 1 75 
Smythies (Mrs. G.), repping the Question, swd...... ..... (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 0 75 
| Schuyler (A.), Principles of Lagic. ............ccccccscccccess (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


The Christian Year. 


Collects for Christmas, Easter, etc., 


illuminated......... oni 
(Duffield Ashmead) 


Thackeray (Miss A. I.), Story of Elizabeth, with other Tales (Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


' Walker (W)., Fruits and Flowers .................cce00s- WJ. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK | 


CUSTAVE DORE. 


STUDIES FROM THE CHOICE POEMS | 


oF 


THOMAS HOOD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


Handsomely bound in gilt eloth, uniform in style with | 
* Elaine,” ** Vivian,” ** Guinevere,” and * Enid.” 


With Illustrations, Engraved on Steel................. $10. | 


ws 


DR PAIR ia sok iccccne scdecses 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

They give especial attention to Fincly Illustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 
America, 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Publie Libraries, and Book- 

The rates are lower than in any perivdical of the 
Subscription, $1 per annum. 


The Nation. 
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| XIV. 


Now Reavy: 


THE 


Catholic World 


FOR DECEMBER, (i869. 


CONTENTS: 


= 


. FATHER HECKER'’S FAREWELL SERMON. 
. ANGELA. Chap. VI. 
II. DR. HARWOOD’S PRICE LECTURE. 
IV. HAYDN’S STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH. 
V. PRAYER. 
VI. IMMUTABILITY OF THE SPECIES. II. 
VII. A HERO, OR A HEROINE? 
THE SANITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 
IX. THE BASILICA OF ST. PETER. 
X. BEECHER’S NORWOOD. 
XI. CHURCH MUSIC. 1. 
XII. THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ON THE ISLAND OF NEW YORK. 
MATTERS RELATING TO THE COUNCIL. 
FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


os 
_—_ = 


‘ 


— 


XV. 


‘The Catholic Publication Society, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
Terms: #5 per Year, in Advance ; Single Copies, 50c. 


Dealers supplied by the American News Company. 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


AND 
POST OFFICE ASSISTANT 


Contains the only official tableof RATES OF POSTAGE 
and REGISTRATION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, and 
full information on all other postal matters. Edited by 
J. Gayler, Special Agent, Post-office Department. Pub- 
lished monthly, at New York. $1 per year. 

Address Publisher United States Mail, New York Post- 
office. 
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CONTENTS 


Puinam’s Magazine 


FOR 
DECEMBER, (869: 
I. SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. A. A. Low. 
il 


. TO-DAY: A Romance (concluded). R. B. Kim- 
ball. 


Ill. KEENE DELIGHTS. Lucy Fountain. 


IV. LEAVES FROM A PUBLISHER'S LETTER- 


BOOK—UI. G. P. Putnam. 
Vy. CINELLA (concluded). Edw. Spencer. 
VI. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE 
(concluded). Elie Reclus. 
VIL THE UNESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
VIII. CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GOLD. G. W. Bungay. 


Ix. THE FOCI OF THE SOCIAL ELLIPSE: or, Tue 
RELATIVE PosiritoN OF MEN AND WoMEN. Prof. 
John Bascom. 


X. MEMORY IS IMMORTAL. Eliz. Stoddard. 
XI. DUMB GUIDES TO THE POLE. Prof. T. B. 
Maury. 
XII. SKETCHES IN COLOR. 
XIII. RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDITOOD. 
Hyacinthe. 
Tue Same. Englished by Lucy Fountain. 

XIV. TABLE-TALK. 

XV. LITERATURE AT HOME. 

XVI. LITERATURE AND ART ABROAD. 
XVII. CURRENT EVENTS. 
XVIIL. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

XIX. TITLE AND CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 


‘ 


NOW READY. 
A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 


Fair Harvard: 


A Story of American College Life. 
BY A HARVARD GRADUATE, 
2mo, cloth, $1 50. 

*,* This story, illustrative of the manners and customs 
of college life, particularly of Harvard, is eminently lively 
and readable, and wili be a general favorite with college 
students and graduates everywhere—as well as with their 
fair friends, 





EsTABLISHED IN 1836. 
LIBRARY AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Purchase of Books 


FOR 
COLLEGE, SCIIOOL, AND TOWN LIBRARIES, PRI- 
VATE COLLECTIONS, FAMILY BOOK-SHELVES. 
c. P. PUTNAM & SON 


Economicai 


The Nation. 
THE GALAXY 
ae 


CHARLES READE’S GREAT STORY, 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 


Will be continued in the Galary the greater part of the 
year 1870. 





THE GALAXY IS THE MOST 


| Elegantly Illustrated, Brilliant, Enter- 


Father | 


Still continue to make it a special and important part of | 


their business to attend to orders for Public Institutions 
and Individuals who desire to have accurate information 
and suggestions as to the best books and the best editions, 
and to purchase what they need, whether in thousands or 
a single book, in the most economical way. 

N. B.—Orders for American or Foreign Books of every 
description, whether for whole libraries or for single 
books, are carefully and promptly executed at the above 
Agency. The experience acquired by thirty-five years’ 
study of this specialty on both sides of the Atlantic, will, 
it is believed, be useful to book-buyers with reference to 


taining, and Attractive Magazine 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER: 
. SUSAN FIELDING. By Mrs. Edwards. With an 
illustration. 
Il. ON THE RED DESERT. By Albert 8. Evans. 
Ill. THE OLD GATE. By H. H. 
IV. THE BREATH OF LIFE. By JohnC. Draper, M.D. 
V. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Charles 
Reade. With an illustration. 
VI. THE CARDINAL D’ANDREA. 
of the late Cardinal d’ Andrea. 
VII. LATTER SPRING. By Rose Terry. 
VILL A MARRIAGE AND A THEORY. 
Fawcett. 
. ANOVEMBER AFTERNOON, By Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davia. 
X. MRS. STRONGITHARM’S REPORT. 
Strongitharm, 
XI. AN EDITOR'S TALES. No. I. Joseruinr pe 
MontmoreNcit. By Anthony Trollope. 


= 


By the Secretary 


By Edgar 


>) 


By Jane 








XLII. THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF JOURNAL- | 
ISM.—First Articisz. By Richard Grant White | 


XT. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 
Worps. By George Wakeman. 

XIV. DRIFTWOOD. By Philip Quilibet. 

XV. LITERATURE AND ART. 

XVI. NEBUL.Z. By the Editor. 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Galaxy for 1870. 


CHARLES READE’S GREAT STORY, 


Put Yourself in His Place, 


Parr First, with § full-page Dlustrations, price $1, will 


Wrecks or | 
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Splendid Gift Books 


FORK THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED 


D. Appleton & Co., 


90, 92, anD 94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


The Coethe Callery ; 
Containing Fifty superb LUlustrations, engraved on steel, 
representing Characters from Goethe's Works. 1 su 
perb volume, imperial Sve, full morocco, $20 
In Fairy-Land: 
Pictures from the Elf-World. 
a Poem by W. Allingham. 
containing 86 Designs printed in colors, 


The Land and its Story; 

Or, The Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine, By 
N. Cc. Burt, DD. Elegantiy Wlustrated with Map 
Sketches, Charts, and Engravings. 1 vol, Sve, clot 
$3 50 ; in half morocco, £5. 

The Church's Floral Calendar. 

A superb Tuminated Volume, containing Poetical and 
Prose Extracts. Each page ornamented. 4to. Liu 
minated cloth, $10. 

The Poet and the Painter; 

Or, Gems of Art and Song. An imperial §vo volume of 
400 pages, containing Choice Selections from the Er 
lish Poets, and superbly THlustrated with Ninety nine 


By Richard Doyle. With 
In folie, with 16 Plates 


Price, 815 


large Steel Engravings, printed in the most perfoet 
manner, on the page with the text. Full moreceo, 


antique, £20. 
The Schiller Callery ; 
Comprising Fifty superb Hiustrations, engraved on stee), 
re a senting Characters from the Works of Friedrich 
Schiller. 1 vol. Svo, full morocco, antique, $0 


Woodside and Seaside. 

Illustrated by Pen and Peacil. An elegant small dte 
vol.. 96 pages, richly and fully Niustrered with Fn 
gravings from Diawings by Birket Foster, Hows, sud 
others. New edition, for 1870. Cloth, gilt edges, $4; 
morocco, extra, $8. 


Chefs-d’Cuvres of the Industrial Arts. 
By Philippe Burtz. Pottery and Porcelain, Giasa, 
Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith's Work, Jewelry, and 
Tapestry. With 58 tull-page and numerous sma)ler 
lllustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 36. 
Underground Life; 

Or, Mines and Miners. By L. Simonin. Translated by 
H. W. Bristow. Ulustrated with 160 Engravings on 
Vood, 20 Maps, and 10 Plates of Metals and Minerals 
in Chromo-lithography. 1 vol. Svo, $18; half calf, 
$21; full calf, $24. 

The Household Book of Poetry. 

By Chas, A. Dana. IHllustrated Edition. 1 vol. royal 

Svo, antique moreceo, $15. 


| Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 


be sent free with the Galaxy for 1870, to any person send- | 


ing us $4. 
The regular price of the Galaxy is 35 cents per number: 
$4 per year. ; 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
Readers. 

This unique Magazine, which was begun in January, 

1867, and has now became famous all over the land for its 


| exquisite illustrations (not less than TWENTY-FIVE in | 


cheice of the best books and the best editions, and also | 


with reference to ECONOMY. 

Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM & SON propose to give per- 
sonal attention to all commissions entrusted to them, and 
to purchase books on very favorable terms for their cor- 
respondents. Cash remittances should be made either by 
drafts on New York or by Post-office orders. Strangers 
can have parcels, large or small, sent by express, payable 
on delivery. Z 

G. P. PUTNAM & SON will also make purchases at 
any of the Library Auction Saies. 

At their rooms, as above, will be found specimen volumes 
of the choicest books of the time, which can be examined 
at leisure. 





Price 10 Cents, Post Free. 


Suggestions for Household Libraries 
or 
ESSENTIAL AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


C. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway, New York, 
PURCHASING AGENTS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, 
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every number) and admirable literary contents, will enter 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME in January, 1870. It is 
acknowledged to be the 


Best Work for Young Children 
that has ever appeared. 

“Among American periodicals for the young, there is 
not one that we can more confidently commend than THE 
NURSERY. Indeed, there is not one of the kind in 
Europe that quite comes up to this."—¥. Y. Ties. 

*,* Subscribers for 1870 who send their money before 
December 31, 1869, will receive the last two numbers of 
this year gratis. 

*,* Now is the time to subscribe. 

Terms: $150 a year, in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. <A liberal discount to ciubs. Preminms given 
for new subscribers. A sample number for 10 cents. 


! Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


13 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 


' tisement: Binders for ** The Nation” in another column. 


The Nation. 


Berlin Callery ; 


Illustrated with 60 Designs by John A. Hows, Cloth, 
$5: morocco, $8. 
Bryant’s Complete Poetical Works. 

With Illustrations by Birket Foster. Morocco, $15. 

The Callery of Byron Beauties. 

Containing Portraits of the Female Characters in Lord 

Byron's Poems. Morocco, $12. 
Byron's Works. 

Iiustrated with upward of 200 Portraits, from originai 
Drawings by Kenny Meadows, Browne, Foster, and 
others. 1 vol. 8vo, half morocco, $7; morocco, an 
tique, $10. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Elegantly Iinstrated. 1 vol. 4to, half morocco, $20 

The Cooper Vignettes. 

From Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 

pressions. 1 vol. folio, $50. 
Dante's Purgatory and Paradise. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol. folio, cloth, $50. 


Artist Proof Im 


Containing Engravings of the Principal Buildings, 
Monuments, and Works of Art in the Prussian Ca- 
pital. With Engravings on Steel. Antique mor., £30. 

The Munich Callery ; 

Containing Engravings of the Principal Buildings, 
Monuments, and Works of Art. 1 va 4to, antiqui 
morocco, $30. 

The Vienna Callery ; 

Containing a Selection of the most celebrated Pictures 
of the Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere. 1 vol. 4to, 
$20. 


, Gray's Elegy. 


Illustrated with Designs on each page. 1 vol. 8vo, $2: 


morocco, $5. 


| The Poets’ Caliery. 


j 


With 36 Ideal Portraits, engraved on steel, 1 vol. 8vo, 
$12. 
The Queens of England. 
A Series of Portraits of Distinguished Female Sove- 
reigns. With Biographical and Historical Sketches 
by Agnes Strickland. 1 vol. 8vo, morocco, $15. 
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VALUABLE NEW WORKS| 


IMPORTED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Co., 
654 Broadway, 


BOND 


BETWEEN BLEECKER AND STREETS. 


1. How to Improve our Country 
Homes. 


and Gardens of Paris described, 
showing what is most worthy of Imitation among us. 
By W. 1 very handsome vol. large 8vo, 
with over 400 illustrations, extra cloth, $9. 


The Parks, Promenades, 





Robinson. 


2. Important Work on Horse- 
shoeing. 


Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing; their Origin, History, 
Uses, and Abuses. By George Fleming. With 210 
illustrations. 1 large handsome vol. 8vo, extra cloth, 
$10 50. 


3. Pressense’s Reply to Renan. 


The By E. de Pressensé, 
1 large vol. 8vo, 


Early Years of Christianity. 
D.D. Translated by A. Harwood. 
cloth, $6, 


4. Poems on Italian Subjects. 
Graffiti d'Italia. Poems on It: aanyens ~‘aeaatace By W. W. 
Story. i vol. l6mo, cloth, $3 7 


6. New Educational Works. 


. Millard’s Grammar of Elocution. 12mo, cloth, $1 2 

. The Mastery Series Applied to the Learning of deenich. 
By T. Prendergast. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

3. Barnes's E. arly kngland and the Saxon English. 
cloth, $1 25 

4. Graham’ s Book about Words. F. 
vol. 22mo, $1 75. 

. Blackley’s Word Gossip: A Series of Familiar E ssays 
on Words and their Peculiarities. 12mo, $2 50. 
dell on Universal Line-writing and Steno-Phonos graphy. 
8vo, paper, $1 25, 

. Newman's Orthoe py. or Simple Mode of Accenting Eng- 
lish. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


6. New Medical Works. 


1, Cotton's Phthisis and the Stethoscope; or, The Physi- 
cal Signs of Consumption. 18mo, cloth, $1 75. 

2. Heath's Practical Anatomy: A Manual of Dissections, 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 16mo, 
$6 25. 

8. Eliis's Practical Manual of the Diseases of Children. 
With a Formulary. 12mo, $3. 

4. Smith on the Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children. 
I2mo, $3 75 

5. Atttield’s Chemistry, General, Medical, and Pharma- 
ceutical, inclading the Chemis try of the British Phar- 
macopeeia, 1 thick vol. 12mo, $6 25. 


oe 


12mo, 


By G. Graham, 1 


o 


— 


7 


These works sent post- paid, upon receipt of price and 
ten per cent. in addition. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


London Bibie Warehouse. 





Prize Medals were awarded at the International Exhibi- | 

tions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1867, to 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 

LONDON BIBLES | 

AND | 

' 

EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS. 

THE | 


BEST! 
HANDSOMEST! | 


CHEAPEST! 


—_——_— ' 


A SPECIALTY IN | 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


List of Announcements and 
New Publications. 





Just READY: 
ROYAL 8vo, PRICE TWELVE CENTS, No. 1 of 


NATURE. 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


The following are among the articles which will appear 
in early numbers: Goethe's Aphorisms on Nature, by 
Prof. Huxley, F.R.S.; Vegetable Paleontology, by Dr. 
Hooker, F.RS.; Physical “Meteorology, by Dr. Balfour 
Ste wart, F.R.S.; Science in Germany, by Prof. Roscoe, 
F.R.S.; Danish Antiquities, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. : 
The Origin of Species Controversy, by A. R. Wallace ; 
The American Eclipse, by J. Norman “Lockyer, F.RS. 
Science Teaching in Schools, by Rev. W. Tuckwell; Sci- 
ence and the Public Health, by Prof. Corfield, etc., ete. 

2. 

Twelve Parables of Our Lord. _Iilustrated 
and Illuminated. Twelve pictures, beautifully printed 
in colors, from sketches taken in the East by McEniry. 
The subjects are as follows: 

The Pear! of Great Price. 

The Leaven. 

The Sower. 

The Prodigal Son. 

The Pharisee and Publican. 

The Good Samaritan. 


The Enemy Sowing Tares. 

The Ten Virgins. 

The Good Shepherd. 

The Net Cast into the Sea. 

The Wedding Feast. 

Dives and Lazarus. 

toyal 4to, handsomely bound, price $20. (Just ready.) 

3. 

Albrecht Durer, of Nurnberg. The History 
of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Jour- 
nals, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. With 30 Photographic and Autotype 
illustrations. Ornamented binding. Price $14. 

4. 
with Additional Illustrations and Initial 
Letters. 
The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land 
3aby. By Canon Kingsley. Illustrated by Sir Noel 
Paton and J. Skelton. Cloth, price $2. 


New Edition, 


5. 


Old English History for Children. By 


Edward A. Freeman, M.A. With maps, half morocco. 


$2 50. 
6. 
The Christian Life, Manifold and One. Six 
Sermons preached in Peterborough Cathedral by 


Brocke Foss Westcott, B.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1. 


~ 


The Light of the World: An Essay. By 
Augustus 8. Wilkins, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 
8. 

Strong Drink and Tobacco Smoke: The 
Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and 
Tobacco. By Henry P. Prescott, F.L.S. With 167 
original illustrations, $3. (Now ready.) 

9. 
Globe Edition. 

The Complete Works of Edmund 
Spenser, Edited from the Original Editions and 
Manuscripts by R. Morris. With a Memoir by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Globe svo, cloth, price $1 75 

10. 

Tales of Old Travel re-narrated by Henry Kings- 

ley, F R.G.S. With illustrations, price $2. 
11. 


A Physician’s Problems. By Charles Elam, 


M.D. Post 8vo, cloth, $3. 
12. 

The British Expedition to Abyssinia. 

By Captain Henry M. Hozier. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
13. 

Historical Cleanings. A Series of Sketches. 
Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. By James 
E. Thorold Rogers. Price $1 75. 

14. 
Globe Edition. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Edited with Notes and Introductory Memoir by Adol- 
phus W. Ward, M.A. Price $1 7%. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


Now Reapy: 
SUSAN FIELDING: 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. Epwarns, author of * Archie Lovell” 


phen Lawrence, Yeoman.” 1 vol. octavo, 
illustrated, cloth, $2; paper, $1 25. 


Also, New Editions of Mrs. 


ARCHIE LOVELL: 
A NOVEL. 

1 pone octavo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1 75; paper, $1. 
STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 

A NOVEL. 
1 vol. cctavo, illustrated, cloth, $2: 
paper, $1 2. 


and * St, 


ele; cintiy 


Edwards's Novels, 


By Mrs. Epwarps. 


By Mrs. Epwarps. 





Mrs. Edwards is an artist. She has the dramatic in- 
stinct; she can delineate a man or woman after nature 
without caricature; hence the reality of her impersor 
tions, and the vital interest of her stories. Who can for 
get * Archie Lovell?” We seem to have known her } 
sonally ; her dress, her manners, her talk, her looks, her 
very nature are distinctly familiar.—H. 7’. Zuckerman, in 
Boston Transcript. 

The public verdict has already been passed, and has 
given her a front rank among living novelists.— Christian 
freeman. 

There is something so natural in it all—so like * 
life." —Advocate. 

With the exception of *‘ George Eliot,” there is not one 
among the many women writers of England who might 
not be proud of having written ‘ ‘Stephen Lawrence.’ 
New York Citizen. 


real 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN Book Form: 


CIPHER, 


THE GREAT ‘‘GALAXY’’ SERIAL. 
By Mrs. 1 vol. octavo, elegantly illus- 
trated. bound in cloth, 
$1 50. 


JaNE G. AUSTIN. 
Price, bound in paper, $1; 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 

498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


Eclectic Magazine 
FOR DECEMBER, 1869. 


Fine Steel-engraved Portrait of 
Pere Hyacinthe. 
Leading article from the British Quarterly Review on 
1869. 


Startling paper upon the results of Roman Catholic 
predominance over 


The CGcumenical Council of 


Female Education in France. 
Biography of Pere Hyacinthe. 
Twelve other interesting articles, with the usual mis- 
cellany. 

SECURE YOUR COPIES EARLY. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms: One copy, one year, $5; two copies, $9. 
men and Teachers supplied at Club rates. Single number, 
45 cents. Address 


E.R. PELTON, 


PUBLISHER, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Clergy- 


Do. ‘3 DORI Vv E RGIL II DE RERUM INV EN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 
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ACROSS AMERICA ANDASIA. | 


NOTES OF A FIVE YEARS’ JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, AND OF RESIDENCE IN ARIZONA 
JAPAN, AND CHINA. 


BY RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, 


Professor in Harvard University, and sometime Mining Engineer in the Employ of the Chinese and Japanese Governments, 


Royal Svo, with Maps and Illustrations. Price $5. 


“ Being a scientific observer as well as a practical engi- 
neer and man of business, Mr. Pumpelly knows what to 
notice and what to report. He gives no tedious itinerancy, 
no commonplace accounts of the things with which every- 
body is familiar. 
tainment and instruction. No extracts can do justice to 
such a,work ; and indeed, the pages of it which any reader 
would be willing to spare are very few. <A careful reading 
of it will give the young more real acquaintance with 
both the physical geography and the ethnology of the 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
45 I B roome St, _ New York. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL’S 
New Homeopathic Publications. 


Just Our, 
145 Granp STREET, 10 doors east of Broapway. 
THE SCIENCE OF THERAPEUTICS AC- 


CORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF HOM(€®- 
OPATHY. By Bernuarp Bakur, M.D, Translated 


1 


northern temperate regions of both hemispheres than per- 


| haps any other book in existence."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


It is crowded with enter- | 


by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. 2 vols., bound in half | 


morocco, price $10. 


THE CLINICAL GUIDE, OR POCKET RE- 
PERTORY. By 8. H.8.Janr. Translated by Charles 


J. Hemper, M.D. Second American revised and en- | 


larged edition from the Third German edition by 8. 
LILIENTHAL, M.D, 1 vol., 624 pages small Ssvo, 
price $3. 


Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, Homeeopathic Phar- | 


maceutists and Publishers, 145 Grand Street, New York. 
Sent free to any address on receipt of price. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 
20,000 Books just received from Trade Sale 
At Your .Price. 
10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 
At Our Price. 
110,000 Miscellaneous Books, History, etc., 
At Any Price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free. Send stamp. 








LEGGAT BROS.. 113 Nassau Street. 
The American Freemason 

Is the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in 

America. It advocates the reforms which have become 


necessary in the Masonic Fraternity, and vindicates the 
rights of the brethren in their Lodges—rights which, by 


our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree { 


doctrines, have been violated until, to the present genera- 
tion, they are almost unknown. Sixteen quarto pages 
monthly for only One Dollar per annufh. Address the 


Editor, 
J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
694 anp 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
With buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 





“The Nation” bound gratis. See adver. 
tisement: “ Binders for the Nation,” in another column. 


AT. 12 18890] 


“Has the interest that pertains to adventures in un- 
trodden ground, related by a cultivated and conscien- 
tious observer. One of the most creditable books of 
travel that has ever issued from the American press.”"— 
N. Y. Times. 


“A fresh and great book.—N. Y. Mail. 


A NEW ERA IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TEN WORKING DESIGNS 


FOR 


CATHOLIC CHURCHES; 
Containing all details, specifications, ficured dimensions, 
ete., necessary to bring each work to completion vith- 
out the assistance of an architect; together with prac 
tical essays on Ventilation, Heating, Adaptability, and 
Acoustics. By CHarLes SHOLL, 

This work, by a professional architect of large experi- 


ence in Europe and America, of late years exclusively de- 


voted to ecclesiastical architecture, contains ten com- 

plete designs for cheap churches to sea t from 250 to 1,000 

adults, and children in proportion, and costing from 
2.600 to $28,000. 

Pastors and congregations about to build can here find 
plans suited to their means and taste, with all specifica- 
tions, etc., so clearly given, and calculations made tha 
they can without difficulty superintend all the operation 
at a great economy of time and money, so often lost by 
adopting ill-formed plans. : 

Although designed primarily for Catholic churches, 
trifling modifications will adapt these designs to the use 
of any other Christian denomination. 

It is an elegant folio, with the illustrations on stone in 
the highest style. Cloth, $15; half morocco, bold boards, 
“= 


20. 
D. & J. SADLIER & CO., 


31 Barclay Street, New York. 
- DORE’S 
Illustrated Works. 


The Holy Bible, With 230 superb engravings, in 


two handsome volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey 
morocco, $100 and $125. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. In cloth, $40; mo- 
rocco antique, $60; morocco, richly gilt, £90. 

Dante's Inferno, In cloth, $25; Turkey morocco 
antique, $40; best polished morocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Cloth, $25; morocco antique, $40; best polished mo- 
rocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Don Quixote. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, 
$50. 


Fables. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
Baron Munchausen. I» cloth, $6. 
Tennyson's Elaine. [In cloth, $10. 

The Fairy Realm. Incloth, $. 

Atala. In cloth, $18. 

Croquemitaine. In cloth, $8 50. 

The Wandering Jew. In cloth, $6 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 

596 Broadway, New York. 
QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
. A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the Souih : preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 

of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
Sent post-paid on receiptof price Address PUBLISHER 

OF THE * NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 


Mha Natian. 


| 3 New Subserrbers (39), The Baby ; 


ILLUSTRATED NUMBER FOR 
DECEMBER. 


The December number of HOURS AT HOME is embel 
lished with four full-page Woodeuts. It contains a high!y 
interesting and amusing paper, by Rev. Geo, B. Bacon, on 
“The Spiritual Muse; a Then xsgiving Poem, by Alice 
Cary; apoctic gem from the Persian, by R. H. Stoddara ; 
an article on Father Hyacinthe and the Prisent Positioa 


rof. Raphael Pumpelly’s Narrative. Hours at Home. 


| of Catholicism in France by one well acquainted with the 


celebrated Carmelite: an important essay, by Horace 
Bushnell, on * Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination; a 
popular scientific paper, by Prof. Schele de Vere, entitled 
“Strange Wanderers; a graphic sketch, “ Twenty Mi 
nutes under the Knife,’ by Mortimer Thompson ; “* Com 
fort in its Relations to Physical Culture,” by Dr. E. B 
Hunt; “The Jet Black Tress,’ a charming story, by 
Erckmann-Chatrian ; “ Bible Animals Illustrated 

In the January number of this popular Family Magazine 
will be commenced a brilliant, touching, and interesting 


serial, entitled 
HERO, 
BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 


Author of “ Mildred,” * Lost and Won,” ** Winifred’s 
Wooing,” ete., ete 


In the early numbers will be published papers by Mrs, 
M. E. Dodge, author of * Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates ;** C. M. Yonge, author of * The Heir of Redelytle,” 
“The Chaplet of Pearls,” ete., et Rev. Geo. B. Bacon 
on the * Prose Literature of our Sunday-schools ;" with 
poems by H. H., R. H. Stoddard, etc., ete 


Fine Art Premiums. 
A Portrait of Grornae Wasnineton or of MARTHA 


h 


Wasnineton, engraved by Haut (10 x 18 inches) to eac 
new subscriber (claiming no other premium), or to each 
old subscriber renewing his subscription before January 1, 
1870. 

Prang’s Chromeos. 


or Going to the 


Bath ‘ ; $3 00 
3 New Subscribers (&9), The Sisters 3.00 
en s ($12), Whittier’s Barefooted Boy 5 00 
” . (812), Late Autumn in the White 
Mountains 6 00 
8 New Subscribers ($24), Crown of New England 15 00 
ess - ($18), Easter Morning 10 00 
8 ($24), Sunset on the Coast 15 00 


N.B.—These Chromos will be sent free of expense when 
the express charges shall not exceed fifty cents 


TERMS OF CLUBBING WITH THE 
RELICIOUS WEEKLIES. 


N.B.—Those taking advantage of these reduced rates 
must be in all cases NEW Subscribers, both to HOURS 
AT HOME and also to the paper they may wish to secure 
with it. 

HOURS AT HOME for one year and the 
Observer..... .$4 50 | Prot. Churchman....,.$4 00 
Methodist ‘ 3 4) | Congregationalist 1 00 
Evangelist ‘ 400) Watchman & Reflector 4 00 
*Independent ... 4.00) Presbyterian . 400 
Exam. and Chronicle., 3 50 | Am. Presbyterian 3 50 
Presbyterian Banner 3 | 

* The publishers of Tuk INDEPENDENT will send to each 
person clubbing with that paper and HOURS AT HOME 
under this offer ($4) copies of.Ritchic’s steel portraits of 
GRANT and CoLFraXx. 


CLUBBING ARRANCEMENT 
With Other Magazines. 

For $5 50, HOURS AT HOME (one year) and Harrrr’s 
Montuy, or Harper's WEEKLY, or Harrer’s Bazar, or 
HerartH aNd Home, or AppLeTon’s JouRNAL—the full 
price of which is $7. For $6 50, HOURS AT HOME and 
the Ectectic Magazine—full price, $8. For £9, HOURS 
AT HOME and Lirre..’s Living AGE—full price, $11. 
For $4 50, HOURS AT HOME and Riversipe Magazine ; 
and for #4, HOURS AT HOME and OLiver Opvtic’s 
MAGAZINE. 


Book Premiums.—The new volume of Lancr’s 


| ComMENTARY (Romans) for 4 new subscribers ($12), and 
| an additional volume for each 4 new subscribers; or the 


8 volumes thus far published for 30 subscribers ($90). 
Sewing Machine. Wureren & Wiison’s un- 
rivalled $55 Sewing Machine is still offered for TWENTY 
new subscribers ($60). 
Terms, —Singie copies, 
years for $5, in advance } 
#12 for five subscriptions. $22 for ten subscriptions, 
€40 for twenty subscriptions. To Clergymen, Teachers, 
and Theological Students, $2 50, in advance. 
Send for Premium Circular. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


#3 a vear, or two 
$5 for two subscriptions, 


30 cents 
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TENNYSON-DORE. 


In One Superb Volume, elaborately bound in cloth, with silver and gold stamping (the design furnished by Gustave 
Doré), price $35. 


Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. 


With Thirty-seven splendid Steel Engraving 


8, from Designs by 


CUSTAVE DORE. 


This magnificent work, whose publication in volumes extended over several years, and in whose preparation no 


expense has been spared, must long remain without a rival as a most appropriate gift-book. 


Doré has never employed 


the wonderful vigor of his imagination to better effect, while his designs have been executed by engravers who stand 


foremost in their profession in Great Britain, 


fhe four volumes forming the above work may also be had separately, beautifully bound in cloth, price $10 each, 


as follows: 


ENID. 
ELAINE. 


“ Vivien * and * ¢ 
morocco, $30 each. 


New Juveniles. 


Small 4to, cloth, tull gilt, with medallion on cover, $2 50. 


Our Dumb Neighbors; 


Or, Conversations of a Father with his Children on Do- 
mestic and Other Animals, 
By THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. 

Beautifully Iustrated with several hundred exquisite En- 

gravings from designs by the first English Artists. 
Printed on fine toned paper. 

The above is the new volume uniform with Partridge’s 

well-known Juveniles, “‘Our Children’s Pets,” ‘Our 

Four-Footed Friends,” etc. 


These volumes have been | 


universally approved of, not only on account of their gene- | 


ral appearance (the illustrations, typography, and binding 
being executed in the best possible manner), but also for 
the excellent character of the reading matter afforded. 
The above volume is even more fully and beautifully illus- 
trated than its predecessors, and the Publishers feel jus- 
tifled in asserting that this will be found to be the most 
beautiful juvenile book of the season. 


Other volumes of the series, uniform with the above in | 


size and price: 
Our Four-Footed Friends. 


Clever Dogs, Horses, etc. 
berd. 


Animal Sagacity. By Mrs.5 
Our Children’s Pets. 


Our Dumb Companions. By Thomas Jack- 
son, M.A. 


Jack the Conqueror. By C. E. Bowen. 
Texts and Flowers. 


tions, 


My Mother. By Ann Taylor. 


ful Colored Illustrations, 


By Mary Howitt. 
By Shirley Hib- 


. C. Hall. 
By Josephine. 


With Twelve beauti- 


The Cirl’s Own Treasury. 


Specially designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated. 500 pages 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 

‘The Girl's Own Treasury * will be found varied and 
interesting, a book of refined occupation and elevated 
thought, and a companion that the most sensitive and 
cautious parent may place in the hands of a girl with per- 
fect confidence in its capacity to amuse, instruct, refine, 
and encourage in nearly every useful pursuit and elegant 
recreation, both in and out of doors, throughout the year. 


New York, - 
London, : . . . 





AAG 


With Colored Illustra- | 


VIVIEN. 
CGUINEVERE. 


iuinevere’’ may also be had bound in one volume, cloth, price $17; or bound separately in 


“ THE oe = BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE PRESENTA- 


ON VOLUME PUBLISHED.” 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


Good Words for the Young. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Containing Stories by 
WILLIAM GILBERT, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Cc HARLES CAMDEN, 
TOM HOOD, HENRY KINGSLEY, 
H. B. TRISTRAM, EDWARD HOWE, 
MATTHEW BROWNE, H. C. ANDERSON, 
And many others. 
Illustrated with nearly Six Hundred Engravings, from 


designs by 
ARTHUR HUGHES, 


W. 8. GILBERT, 
EDWARD DALZIEL, W. T. WIGAND, 
F. A, FRASER, 


A. HOUGHTON, 
J. B. ZWECKER, J. PETTIE, 
J. MAHONEY, 


G. J. PINWELL, 

And a beantiful colored Title- page and Frontispiece. 

8vo, cloth, 600 pages, full fall gilt nd gilt edges, $4. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 187. 
An Entertaining Miscellany of Original Literature. 
Edited by Edmund Routledge. Contains Stories and 
Tales of Adventure, Articles on Games, papers on 
Trades connected with Science and Art, written by 
Arthur Locker, James Greenwood, Thomas Archer, 
Lieut. C. L. Low, Chas. W. Quin, and many others. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and Six 
Colored Illustrations. Handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, price $3. 

Nora and her Papa. By Eliza Meteyard, 
Author of *“ Lillian’s Golden Hours.” With beautiful 
Illustrations. Printed on tened paper, crown 8vo, ex- 
tra cloth, price $2. 

Tales upon Texts, Stories illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. H. C. Adams, Author of “ Barford 
Bridge,” ‘*Tales of Charlton School,” ete. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 
$2. 

Tom Dunstone’s Troubles, and How he Got 
Over Them. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of ‘‘ The Boys of 
Beechwood,” “ Archie Blake,” etc. W a Kight Ilus- 
trations. 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50 

Fred and the Corillas. A New Tale of Adven- 
ture for Boys. By Thomas Miller. With Eight Ilus- 
trations. 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

Buds and Blossoms of Childish Life. 
With Thirty-two pages of exquisitely colored Ilustra- 
tions from designs by Oscar Pletsch. Smail 8vo, extra 
cloth, price $1 5. 

Otto Speckter’s One Hundred Picture Fables, 
beautifully printed in colors by the Brothers Dalziel. 
With Rhymes translated from me German of F. Hey. 
Small 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 


Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1869 


Is NOW READY. 


With contributions by Annie Thomas, Robert Buchanan, 
Amelia B. Edwards, W. W. Fenn, "Hesba Stretton, M. 
Laing-Meason, George Cruikshank, Jr., J. Tom Bur- 
gess, VE. Lynn Linton, Adelaide Claxton, William Saw- 
yer, etc. Profusely illustrated with Wood Engray- 
ings. Small Svo, paper cover, price 50 cents. 





Gaones ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street. 
- The Broadway, Ludgate. 
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For Christmas, 1869! 


| MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY GIFT-B 
PUBLISHED BY 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONs, 
416 Broome Street, NEw York. 


OOKS, 








The Fine Art Cift-Book for 1870. Jn royai 
4to, extra cloth, inlaid and illuminated side and gi); 
edges, price $20. 

Beautif ul Women: Consisting of Photographs of 
the Finest Female Portraits, after the most Celebrate 
Artists, as follows: The Duchess of Gordon, 
Joshua Reynolds; Miss Annie Bingham, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; Mrs. Lloyd, Sir Joshua Reynolds; Mrs 
Braddyll, Sir Joshua Reynolds; The Hon. Mrs. Gra. 
ham, Thomas Gaine »sborough ; The Lady Grosvenor. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; ‘Lady Selina Meade, 
Thomas Lawrence ; Lady Peel, Sir Thomas Lawrence: 
Miss Croker, Sir Thomas Lawrence; The Countes: 
Gower and Child, Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Miss Max 
Donald, Sir Thomas Lawrence; Lady Dover, Johy 
Jackson; Lady Theresa Lewis, Gilbert Stuart Nev 
ton; Mrs. Lister, Sir Edwin Landseer; The Marehic- 
ness of Abercorn, Sir Edwin Landseer; Miss Power, 
Sir Edwin Landseer. 

The letterpress accompanying these photographs is from 
the pen of one of the first art-critics of Great Britain 
Nothing which a lavish expenditure could possibly pro+ 
cure has been omitted in its production, and it will un- 
doubtedly form, as a presentation volume. one of the mo- 
appropriate as well as beautiful books of the season. 


Sir 


Sir 
i 


4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey morocco, $15. 


Gems of English Art of the Nineteenth Century ; 
being reproductions of the greatest works of some of 
the most celebrated artists of this century, in twent 
four pictures, beautifully printed in colors by Leig th 
ton Brothers, with illustrative texts by Francis Tu 
ner Palgrave. 

“To say that the letterpress of this vw lune is by Sir 

Francis Turner Palgrave, is to sav that tue cnucism is 

sound and the style charming.”’"— 7'ie Hound Table. 


Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey morocer, 1, 

North Coast, and other Poems. By Robert Buchan 
an. Illustrated by engravings from drawings by J. 
Wolf, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, and the Brothers 
Dalziel. 

“These poems are in many ways remarkable, and oui 
fear is lest a careless reader, judgin from the go'd and 
green outside, should class them with the bright ephemera 
of the Christmas-tide.”"— The Atheneum. 





Birket Foster’s -Pictures of English 
Landscapes, in thirty superb pictures, engraved by th: 
Brothers Dalziel, and pictures in words “by Tom Tay 
lor, 4to, cloth, elegant’y g lt ind gilt edges, price $1); 
Turkey morocco, $15. 


The Po cetical Works of Samuel Rogers. A new and 
beautifu ition, with one hundred and twe niy-cight 
steel engravings from the designs of J. M. W. Turner 
and Thomas Stotbard. 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and 
gilt edges, price $12 ; full morocco, antique or gilt, $18. 

*,* Also for sale, a few large-paper copies of the above 

work, with the illustrations ‘printed on India paper and 
mounted, price $20. 


The Chronicle of Sir John Froissart 
and of Enquerran¢ De Monstrelet: Froissart’s Chron 
icles commencing with the year 1326 and ending at the 
year 1400; Monstrelet’s Chronicles commencing where 
that of Sir John Froissart finishes, and ending at the 
year 1467, and continued by others to the year 151. 
illustrated with wood- cuts, illustrative of manners, 
customs, etc. A new translation, from the text ot 
Colonei Johnes. 4 vols., ginitoenly half-bound in 
Roxburghe, gilt tops, price $20. 

These works may also be had ‘separately, as follows: 
Froissart’s Chronicles, 2 vols., half Koxburghe, gilt tops, 
#20; Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 2 vols., half Roxburghe, gilt 
7 $20. 

* Also for sale, a few copies of the illuminated edition 
of  Pretenact 8 Chronicles, 2 volumes, half morocco, gilt 
edges. The illuminations (72 in number) are reproduced 
from the MS. of Froissart in the Bibliothéque Royalc, 
Paris, and other sources. 


The Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rey. J. G. Wood. Illustrated with nearly 1,500 en- 
gravings, beautifully executed by Dalziel Brothers, 
from esigns by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Cole- 
man, and others, in 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $21; half 
calf, 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $40; hi undsomels 

bound in full morocco, antique or gilt, $42 50. 

| Each volume of this superb work contains an average of 

| 800 pages, beautifully printed and embellished with a pro- 

| fusion of admirable representations of animal life, by the 
most eminent artists of the day. It is needless to enlarge 
—— the importance of a work on so delightful a branch 
of knowledge. It is a work written ina sty le at once pop 

|} ular and scientific, containing numberless interesting au- 

| ecdctes, and illustrated in a manner worthy of the subject. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
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HURD 


& HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


419 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
RIVERSIDE PRESS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


Call attention to the following Works, just issued from their Press : 


Art . Thoughts. 
The Observations and Experiences of an American Amateur in Europe. By James 
Jackson Jarves, author of ** The Art Idea.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50. 
*,* “It is not too much to say that Mr. Jarves knows more about foreign art, in 
its numerous varieties, than any other American who has written upon it. "—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


The Holidays: 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide ; their Social Festivities, Customs, and Carols. 
By Nathan B. Warren. With Illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. A new edition, with 
additions and two new full-page Illustrations. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $5; cloth, full gilt, 
$6. 
Among the Trees. 
A Journal of Walks in the Woods, and Flower-hunting through Field and by 
Brook. By Mary Lorimer. With Twenty-five Illustrations. In 1 vol. 4to, cloth, 
$2 25; cloth, full gilt, $2 75. 
“Very well written, showing fine taste, a high degree of intelligence, and a 
charming appreciation of rural life. It is a very bright and pleasant little volume, 
and deserves to have many readers.’’— Worcester Spy. 


The Lady of the Lake. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Reprinted from the author’s latest revised edition. With his 
Notes. With Six Illustrations by F. O. C. Darley, and ornamental head and tail 
pieces. In 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25; cloth, gilt, $1 75. 
*,* A new volume of the ** Riverside Classics.”’ 


The Improvisatore. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


*,.* One of the most vivid and brilliant pictures of Italian scenery and manners 
ever expressed in words.”’— Watchman and Reflector. 


The Teo Baronesses: 
A Romance. By Hans Christian Andersen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
*,* ‘ Full of fancy, of vivid pictures, of delicate humor.”’—Philadelphia Morning 
Post. 
Stories from My Attic. 
By the author of ‘* Dream Children ” and ‘“ Seven Little People and their Friends.” 
With Six Illustrations. In 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 





} 


| 
*,* “ Such works, which not alone tickle the fancy, but make youthful readers | 


think, are of great value.”"—Phila. Press. 


White and Red. 


A Narrative of Life among the Indians of our Northwest, drawn from personal 


experience. By Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, author of “ Ainslee”’ and * Grandpa's 
House.” With Eight Illustrations, by A. P. Close. In one vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

*,* A graphic and truthful account of Indian life, legends, sports, manners, and 
customs, with exciting hunting scenes and wild-wood adventures. 


Dame Nature; 
Or, Talks and Stories about Natural History. By X. B. Saintaine, author of 
*“ Picciola.."” With Six Illustrations. In 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
*,* “There can be no mistake as to the popularity of this book. Children will 
be delighted with it, and will become botanists and zodlogists before they are 
aware.”"—American Baptist. 


An American Family in Paris. 
Profusely illustrated with accurate and elegant pictures of historical monumen’‘s 
and familiar sights in Paris. In 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

*,* In this volume the author has given an animated account of the historic 
Paris, as seen by an American family long resident there. It will be found invalu- 
able to all young students and travellers. 


A Little Boy’s Story. 
By Julie Gouraud. With Eighty-six Illustrations, from designs by Emile Bayard. 
Translated from the French by Howard Glyndon. In 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

*,* “The story is on the whole a delightful one, full of adventures common to 
boys and girls, amusing, grotesque, absurd, and serious by turns. It is simple, 
chatty, easy, rippling. All young folks, we know, will be crazy after it.”"—Alany 
Journal. 
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A Visit from St. Nicholas. 
By Clement C. Moore. Tlustrated in tints, from drawings by F.O.C. Darley. A 
pew edition. Quarto, Price 60 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
A new edition, printed from the Standard English Edition. With eight illustra 
tions on wood, from new designs by Thomas Nast. 1 volume crown 8yo. Price 
in cloth, $1 75; full gilt, $2 25. 


The Riverside Magazine. 
Volume III., for 1869. Elegantly illustrated. Svo, cloth, $3: cloth, full gilt, $3 0. 
*,* In the character of its reading matter, its adaptability to the young, and the 
beauty and originality of its illustrations, it has never been surpassed, either 
here or in Europe. 


Hymns for all Christians. 
The cream of Hymnology, embracing those Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Lyrics 
which are acceptable in all branches of the Church, By Charles F. Deema, D.D., 
and Phebe Cary. In 1 vol. 24mo, cloth, flexible, $1; morocco, gilt, $1 75. 


Retrorsum. 
A Poem delivered before the Alumni of Madison University, at the Jubilee Festi- 
val, August 4, 1869. By William C, Richards, A.M., Ph.D. Paper, % cents ; cloth, 
50 cents. 


HURD & HOUGHTON HAVE NEARLY READY: 


Poems. 


By Emma C. Embury. First collected edition. In 1 volume crown 8vo. 


Poems. 
By William Wilson. Edited by Benson J. Lossing. 
In 1 volume I6mo. 


With a portrait of the author 


engraved on steel. 


A Chaplet of Leaves. 


By Jeanie T. Gould. In 1 volume 4to. 


Conceits and Caprices. 
From the French. (Bluettes et Boutardes.) In 1 vol. 18mo., 


*,* A bijou edition of these witty and wise sentences, 


Old Horse Gray. 
By Edward Hopper, author of “The Fire on the Hearth in Sleepy Hollow,” * The 
Dutch Pilgrim Fathers,” etc. In 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mother Goose's Melodies. 
A complete revised edition, prepared with great care, Tlustrated by Eighteen 
Full-page Tlustrations by Henry L. Stephens; Ten Pages of Music by Charles 
Moulton; and Ten smaller Illustrations by Gaston Fay. Printed on toned paper. 
In 1 vol. 4to. 


Wonder Stories told for Children. 


One hundred and twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol 


By Hans Christian Andersen. 
crown 8yo, cloth, gilt. 


Two Lives in One. 
By Vieux Moustache, author of ‘Our Fresh and Salt Tutors." With Frontis- 
piece by F. O. C. Darley. In 1 vol. 16mo, 


Ting-a-Ling. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 

In 1 vol. small 4to. 
*,* One of the most sprightly and amusing fairy tales of the day. 


William Gay; 
Or, Play for Boye. By Jacob Abbott. 
H. W. Herrick. 
*,* Uniform with the author's successful Juveniles, ‘John Gay” and “ Mary 
Gay.” 


With Twenty-four Illustrations by Edmund B. Bensell. 


In 4 vols. 18mo. With Illustrations by 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
EVIDENCES OF NATURAL- AND RE- 


VEALED THEOLOGY. By Cuas. E. Lorp. 8vo, 
pp. 560, toned paper, fine cloth, $3 50. 

PERCUSSION AND AUSCULTATION AS 
DIAGNOSTIC AIDS. A Manual for Stadents and 
Practitioners of Medicine. By Dr. Cant Herre, As- 
sistant Physician to the Sixth Westphalian Regiment 
of Infantry. Translated by L. C. Lane,M.D. 16mo, 
tinted paper, fine cloth, $1 50. 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF HADES. 
Comprising an Enquiry into the State of the Righteous 
and Wicked Dead between Death and the General 
Judgment, and demonstrating from the Bible that the 
Atonement was neither made on the Cross nor yet in 
this World. By Rev. Grorncre Bart te, D.D., Princi- 
pal of Walton College, Liverpool. 16mo, 222 pp., 
cloth, $1 50. 

STORIES FOR SUNDAYS, ILLUSTRATING 
THE CATECHISM. By the Author of * Little Henry 
and his Bearer.” Revised and edited by A. CLEvE- 
LAND Coxe, Bishop of Western New York and author 
of “Thoughts on the Services,’ etc. 12mo, 450 pp., 
tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 

A COMPEND OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS. For the Use of Students. By 
Joun C. River, A.M., M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in the National Medical 
College, etc. 8vo, 351 pp., fine cloth, $3. 


TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS. Where 
and How they Grow. A Familiar History of the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. By Wm. L. Barry, author of * Our 
Own Birds." With 73 engravings. 16mo, toned 
paper, extra cloth, $1. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 


THE DANCE 


oF 


MODERN SOCIETY. 
BY W. C. WILKINSON. 

One volume 16mo, paper........0....ccscccccese. $ 50 
Ge WO HI Ie os nda dees cncdcessccice 100 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Entitles him toa front rank among American essay- 
ists."~—New York Independent. 

** Admirably written, with great cogency and elegance. 
Read it and circulate it. It costs but a trifle, and will be 
found of great price."’"— Zion's Herald. 

* Leaves little to be said.”’— Albany Evening Journal. 

‘Whoever begins this book will be likely to read it 
through.’’—Free Press, Burlington. 

**Get this book."’"—Methodist Home Journal. 

“If there is in our language any better discussion of the 
subject, we would be glad to have it pointed out.’’—Bap- 
tist Quarterly. 

“Those who wish to see the ‘dance’ well dissected 
should read Mr. Wilkinson's little work.’’—Rev. Dr. Cuy- 
ler. 

‘We wish that this essay might be read in every Chris- 
tian household.”"— National Baptist. 

‘** Written with unusual vigor of speech and thought.” 
— Congregationalist, Boston. 

“A combination of effective satire and solemn earnest- 
ness.’’—Exraminer and Chronicle. 

“Best arraignment of the dance that we have ever 
seen.’—Utica Observer. 

A liberal discount made to parties wishing the book to 
circulate. 

OAKLEY, MASON & CO., Publishers, 


New YORK. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 





The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
id for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number of 
Jol. I. and fifteen cents a number for Vol. V.: 
Vol. I. Nos, 1, 3, 4. 
Vol. V. Nos. 105, 113, 114. 
*,* The Publisher offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42; 
transportation not included. 





“The Nation” bound gratis, See adver- 
tisement: Binders for “ The Nation,” in another column, 
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[Number 299 








FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 
A CLASSICAL COURSE, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


NOW READY, 
AN 


Introduction to the Greek Language ; 
Or, A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. 


With Copious Exercises. By Charles D. Morris, M.A., 
late Rector of Trinity School, N. Y., and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Price $1 75 retail: 
per dozen, $15 75. 

*,* Special terms, for first introduction, made known on 
application to publishers. 

This book has the recommendation of the Greek Pro- 
fessors of Harvard, Trinity, Yale, and Columbia Colleges, 
and of the University of Wisconsin, besides that of many 
of the most distinguished Hiegm Scuoo.s in the country. 

Its advantages are: I. Its conciseness. II. Its Mode of 
Inflection of the Parts of Speech. IIL. Its ingenious 
methods of stating the conjugations and declensions of 
the Verbs and Nouns. IV. Its treatment of accentuation. 
V. Its Syntax. VI. Its Exercises. VII. Its Tabular 
Plan. 

*,* Circulars describing the book sent free on applica- 
tion, and single copies of the book to Teachers for Exami- 
nation for $1, post free. : 





In preparation by the same author, on the same plan as 
the Introduction to the Greek Language, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
LANCUACE. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
1 vol. 12mo, 


COMMENTARY ON CASAR’S CALLIC 
WAR. 


In a Series of Notes based on the plan of W. Freund's 
“Schiller Bibliothek,” to consist of running com- 
mentaries upon the text of the author. As all im- 
portant variations of reading will be referred to, it 
will be equally usable with any text. 1 vol. large 
18mo. Very cheap. 

‘* Cesar’ will be followed by similar works, on most of 
the Latin and Greek Authors usually read in our schools, 
in separate volumes, at very low prices. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


459 Broome Street, New York. 





Ancient and Modern. 


Every one should have a copy of this beautifal Hymnal, 
so fast coming into general use, both for Home and Public 
Worship. Price, with Music and Words complete, 90 cts. 


Words only, 30 cts. 
Several other editions in cloth and fine bindings. 


Ask for the complete edition published by 


POTT & AMERY, 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BINDERS FOR THE “‘ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Nation, considering the so-called 
“Eureka Self-Binder” to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 

Address, with price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 

Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appcar- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 








The Nation. 








WIRT SIKES'’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE POOR CIRL: 


THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
By Winr Sikes. 






“It depicts the hard, the terrible experience of ‘Op, 
Poor Girl’ in this great city, in which, beyond all ques. 
tion, she is but the representative of numberless ot)ers 
Poverty, vice, avarice, and remorseless lust are at varjoy. 
times ready to crush her to despair and suicide. although 
she is at last strangely rescued. The book is written w;; 
feeling and taste, but with the evident purpose to plead 
the cause of the wretched and defenceless.”— The Ayg,. 

list. , 
° Elegantly printed on tinted paper, bound in extra clot) 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price $1 50. . 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


‘“‘Amer. Schoo! Inst.’’ Founded 13855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ Ty: 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER. 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York, 


New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. 8S. Francis & Co), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constant!y 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 

TOURISTS 
Can show their collections of Stereoscopic Pictures, on 

glass or paper, without handling them, by using 

BECKERS’ REVOLVING PARLOR STEREOSCOPES, 
Made so compactly as to hold, in a space of eight inches 
square and eighteen high, from three to twelve dozen 
views; with a table attached, twenty-five dozen; or on 4 
pedestal, fifty dozen. In this last style the interior is oc. 
cupied to the ground by the endless chain which holds the 
pictures; these are seen after reaching the top of the 
square shaft or handle. 

For catalogue, address the patentee and manufacturer, 


ALEXANDER BECKERS, 


560 Broadway. 
The 

















Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prep:red to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statis'ical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc.. etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of ‘ype. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periocica's 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 !'o 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Ofice; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 








JOHN ROSS, Manager. 


Office of Taz Natron, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 


IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOIN 

BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 

by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 

best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by % 

photographic portrait without a beard, showing perfe:t'y 

the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 
price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6782, New York City. 
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TENTH 

With the number for January 6, the Vation enters upon its 
Tenth Volume, under the same management as from the 
peginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
és independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed ngver to have been so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Clergy- 
men, Four Dollars. 


Address 
PUBLISHER OF “THE NATION,” 


3 Park Place, New York. 


+,* The Nation is always to be had in Philadelphia of 
T. R. Callender, N. W. corner Third and Walnut Streets. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


Great Briram.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
E. C. 

FraNnce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 

SwiITZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air 
Geneva. ; 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
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TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 





SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans.it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
Cuarrep Hanps oR FAce. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


Cc. E. CRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the sleep- 
ing-room, rings upon the opening of 
each window and door of the house. 
An experience of nine years without 
2 filure roves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactory. 

housands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 

seen by a pamphlet obtained at the Office. 
are caution nst infringement either in using or vend- 
ing ; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 








| WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 





The public | 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., | 
59 WaL. STREET, 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 

FOR USE IN 

j 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,. 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
Ss. CG. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 


50 EXCHANGE PLACE, | 
| 


Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


ALLow INTEREST ON Deposits. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
308TON, 76 State Street, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- | 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON | 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. | 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 





AGENTS FOR “ TuE NATION” IN FRANCE. 
MUNROE & CO., 

AMERICAN BANKERS, 

~ % Rue Scrie, Parts. | 

JOHN MUNROE & CO., 

8 WALL Srrert, New York, 

Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 





FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, | 
9 Piazza pi Spagna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on | 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents, 

AGENTS FOR “THE NaTION”’ IN THE Papa STATES. 





THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
23 Abingdon, Square (EKighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 834 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturdays from s1y | 
A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Interest. Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited on or 
before Nov. 20 will draw interest from Nov. 1. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. | 


GRSAR E SROMEN: | Vice-Presidents. 


GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 


JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rve Scrape, Parts. 

For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to 
Messrs. SMITH, RANDOLPH & CO...) 

3 Nassau Street, New York. Lo 
Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., | ©OFFespondents. 

State Street, Boston. } 


oe 


| and girls earn nearly as much as men. 


| we make this unparalleled offer: 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 

Dealers in Government Securities, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 


sion, 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CoO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 
Amsterdam, Frankfort, 


Exchange on London, Paris, 





Rerlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal. 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold. Letters 
of Credit issued. 

SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 


ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


| Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 889 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe = under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed 

N. B. BROWNE, Presrt. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas 


WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City 
Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
ete. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS, 
UTICA, N, ¥. 
AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT*LAW 


AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 8 Limerty Srreer, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings, 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.'S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

7 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 

NEW YORK. 
RERERRREREREERE RE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 


é 


xe | 


} . : 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
| whole of the time or for the spare moments. 


Business 
new, light, and profitable. Persons of cither sex easily 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
i That all who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
To euch as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable work, address E. C, , Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


pice er 


lie 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. | 


These watches represent the perfection of American in 
lustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest | 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 


Lecture Committees. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 


this place, 
WM. KINNE, M.A, 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


The thousands who would know all about FLORIDA 
before going there will find this book just the thing, 
whether they are invalids, tourists, sportsmen, or seeking 
a home away from cold winters in a delightful clime. 





Beautifully illustrated. Thousands are reading it with 
delight. Price $125 by mail. Can be had at the book- 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 


15 Laight Street, New York. 


stores. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


BoaRDING AND Day PvptIzs, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the | 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


THE METALLIC “a 
WEATHER STRIP CO., 


234 BROADWAY 


(Block above the Astor House). 


These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors, Send for circular. 


Roebuck’s Weather-strips, 
AT 
ROEBUCK BROS, 58 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS Wh: 
 WRADe GZ ory [ S 
Su = 4 a&0 

aes \S 
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SAY Ig DOANE ST. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND 


“URCLAR 


ES 
ak) 
3 


a 
Are the most desirable for Fay ity, finish, and price. 





5 = Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
@ Bank St., Cleveland, O. 











Please send for 2 Circul.... 


The Nation. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
Mrs, Bartlett, of Black River Falls, Wis., has made with 


SS _ 


one * Wheeler & Wilson” needle six hundred pairs of | 
heavy canvas pants, worn by loggers, earning within two | 


years upward of six hundred dollars, besides doing the 
work for her own and other families. 


To Men of Business "0° house in Boston is 
better than the AMERICAN, its position being the centre 
of commercial life, while no effort is spared to maintain 
the high rank the house has held so long. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 

The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices. 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
China and Glass Importers, 
236, 2388 AND 240 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HORSFORD’S 

O a 
Bread Preparation. 

Made under supervision of Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 

of Harvard University. 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 

The only * Baking Powder which restores to fine Flour 
the PHosPHATESs. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Liebig; Dr. 
Horace Green: Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; Prof. 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. 8. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names appear in our Circular. 

‘ Liebig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 
ree. 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 

GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STamPForD, Conn. 








The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rey. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars, 





Royal Baking Powder. 


A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesey Street, New York. 








‘The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 
sement: Binders for * The Nation,” in another column. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD; AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member ot the Class of 
*69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any collega 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos. 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num. 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus,- - - - - = 311,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








AT THE 


ELYSIAN BED 


AND 


FURNITURE COMPANY’S 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM SUITES 
At Reduced.Prices. 
TURKISH FURNITURE, FOOT BENCHES, FANCY 
CHAIRS, LOUNGES, ETC. 


56 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


COLGATE & Co.'s 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale. by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by ali dealers 
in fancy articles. 


“‘The Nation” bound gratis. See adver 
tisement : Binders for ‘‘ The Nation,” in another column. 











Tue Nation Press, 27 Rosz Street, New YorE. 
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